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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 


CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of "the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 

lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


"Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing enveiopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings .. . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 
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19,999 
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20,000 
or 
more 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





PORTO-CLINIC 
Tests for 
Visual Acuity 
Color Recognition 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception 


Reaction Time 


PROVEN BY RESEARCH — ,e' (Simple & Complex 
IT’S PORTABLE stand- 


USE OF PROPER TRAINING & a by ssdinad ‘ietieinieal 
TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT ; a : done anywhere quickly 
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Glare Recovery 
®@ Automatic—operator is free to 
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Complete, Portable 
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Driver Testing and Train 


ing Workshop @ PORTABLE LIGHT 
DURABLE 


AUTO DRIVE VISUAL SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
The Traffic Quiz comes com MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 


plete with carrying cuse The Magnetic Traffic Board that 
@ Contains 180 questions and 
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of vehicles involved in accidents e / Plus Standard Highway Markings 
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It's an IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


to keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's a handy safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—"Do you need 
new wiper blades?” . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 
top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 
. « « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 
patchers ... use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 
1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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APPY NEW 
YEAR! 
That's the simplest 
way to say it. But 
1956 has all the ear- 
marks of a rough 
road ahead, so maybe 
you'll have to take 
our cover slogan to 
heart and do like it 
says on the sign: 
“Stay Safe in "56— 
AVOID ACCIDENTS!” 

Playing it safe may not sound attractive 
to the devil-may-care, the feckless, reckless, 
daring or adventurous. But it takes a sharp 
character to stay safe. 

Intelligence, aptitude, character — These 
are the hallmarks of those who would make 
1956 a safe and happy year. And, if, along 
the way it’s possible to pass these happy 
virtues on to those who need them most- 
the witless ones, the advance agents for dis- 
aster, it would be most charitable of you to 
do so, and wise, too. For, if you can reduce 
the number of those who would gamble 
their life for a fleeting second’s time gained 
or because they are too lazy or indifferent to 
care for themselves, you will have made a 
great contribution to a better world—a safer 
world for yourself and all those you love. 

Living isn’t a one-way proposition—a trip 
on your lonesome. It’s made most worth- 
while when you share along the way; when 
you ave your brother's keeper! 

* * x 

We've had drive-in restaurants, banks and 
theaters. Now comes the nation’s first drive- 
in jail. Word just received from Camden, 
S. C. indicates that such a police plant will 
be ready for occupancy in the spring. Its 
design will allow patrol cars to drive down 
a ramp and deposit prisoners right at their 
cell doors. 

* * x 

The cry, “Oh fireman save my spotless 
arrest record,”” may soon sound in New York 
City. Firemen will issue tickets to those 
who park too close to fire hydrants or in 
front of firehouses. 

* e % 

Just as soon as we can get photos, we'll 
tell you all about the big moment for Postal 
Driver Thomas H. Vanderhoof, Sr. He's 
the 750,000th person to receive a National 
Safety Council Safe Driver Award, and the 
21,364th Postal driver up to mid-November 
to be so honored. 
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'WHERE’S a small storehouse of 
work in the offing this year for the 
civic leaders and officials of several 
hundred American cities and towns. 
The inventive and energetic will en- 
ter into it willingly and will enjoy 
their labors throughout. Others will 
wonder occasionally why they said yes, 
but will get through on the strength of 
numbers surrounding them. The re- 
mainder—the lazy, let-George-do-its 
will drop from sight, leaving the job 
to succeed through others or flounder 
and die of contagious discouragement. 


Such is the way of the National Ve- 
hicle Safety-Check Program for Com- 
munities. Let’s face it now. 

For this is indeed a different type 
of community accident prevenuon pro- 
gram. One of participation, coopera- 
tion, and community-wide deterrnina- 
tion. It’s the type we've all sought for 
many years. One with opportunity 
and a physical job for every person in 


the community. One with endless po- 
tential. One with enormous impact. 

These things I know. These I have 
lived. 

The National Vehicle Safety-Check 
Program for Communities—or Safety- 
Check—is a youngster on the Ameri- 
can traffic safety scene. Its third birth- 
day comes up f May. Its growth, 
however, has defied the experts, in- 
cluding its three parents—the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee, 
Look Magazine, and the National 
Safety Council. 

To have seen and perhaps assisted 
in the various stages of this phenom- 
enal maturity has been a bountiful 
pleasure, though a five-gaited and 
ulcer-provoking one, for me. 

I joined the Inter-Industry field 
service last January, after running er- 
rands for the January, '54, pilot safety- 
check program conducted at Dothan, 
Ala., and boosting wherever possible 


the national award-winning Montgom- 
ery, Ala., program during the May 
following. I was at the time on the 
staff of the Alabama Safety Commis- 
sion and Alabama Safety Council. 

During the 1955 program I had the 
efforts of not one but 12 Southern 
states to witness. (My regular territory 
comprises 14 Southern states; Texas 
and Virginia with periodic motor ve- 
hicle inspection programs did not par- 
ticipate in the Safety-Check.) 

In my rounds of the 12-state com- 
munity programs, I saw both extreme 
successes and heart-breaking failures. 
Not being an Olympic sprinter, I saw 
comparatively few of the programs 
which were conducted in Dixie, but 
they were enough to convince me of 
one fact which I cannot over-emphasize 
to prospective 1956 Safety-Check 
communities: 

The program will succeed only to 

To Page 6 
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phants featured in that community's parade. In Fayetteville, 
Pope Air Force Base’s emergency Crash Rescue Vehicle—the 
second vehicle through their check lane—gave workers a chance 
to test their inspection techniques on a large scale. 


Selecting the “biggest” thing from among the many program 
activities would be difficult. Anderson, Indiana, ani Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina, however, should probably share top 


honors. Anderson’s claim to fame is represented by seven ele- 


anked high in the quality of check given by workers on the 


At left: Alexandria, Louisiana, r 
was carefully checked by a qualified mechanic 


lanes. The front end and steering of each car 
taking a “pavement’s eye” view of the vehicle. 


By Don Costa 


Southern Regional Representative, Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 








Life,” another the dangers of drinking and driving. Any com- 
munity, when it approaches the parade problem realistically, 
can utilize local resources to present an unforgettably dramatic, 
colorful lesson in traffic safety. 


Full advantage of the educational value of the check lane pro- 
gram was taken by planners of the Salisbury, North Carolina, 
communitywide effort. Their parade featured floats with gen- 
eral safety messages. One float emphasized traffic’s “Signs of 
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the degree that the entire community 
participates in it. The extremely suc- 
cessful communities had the active par- 
ticipation of every public official hav- 
ing safety responsibilities and every 
business, civic, and service organiza- 
tion from Cub Scouts to Old Folks 
Home. The extreme failures had 
“George’’ fingered as general chairman 
and spent the month of May waiting 
for him to materialize with reins in 
hand 

New Bern, N. ¢ 
example of success—so successful, in 
fact, that the judges scrapped our 
ground rule of no single national 
award and presented New Bern a spe- 
cial ‘judges’ citation’’ for the out- 
standing Safety-Check program in the 
country, in addition to the North Car 
olina state award 


was the classi 


Ozark, Ala., ran a close second to 
New Bern and took the award for the 
Heart of Dixie’ state. In the ‘Gate- 
way to the West,” Fargo wowed the 
judges to capture the North Dakota 
award 

I shan’t go into a listing of the 
other extremes except to say that the 
judges SC rapped another of our ground 
rules in failing to designate best pro 
grams in several of my states and 


others. I'm told they decided the “‘out 


standing achievement’ plaques could 
not be accorded in good faith if the 
program was not truly community- 
inspired. Though this called for some 
fast explanations in states receiving no 
awards, I admired the judges’ decision 
of principle. It added value to the 
already-beautiful plaques presented to 
cities for “outstanding achievement.” 

There were as many degrees of suc- 
cess and failure as there were pro- 
grams conducted. But in each commu- 
nity I visited and in each award 
program entry scrapbook I viewed, the 
answer comes out the same: the less 
communitywide the participation, the 
less successful the program. 

Success is measured in numerous 
categories, not just by the actual num- 
ber of vehicles safety-checked by a 
community. 

A community safety-check program 
is designed to accomplish several ma- 
jor objectives: First, it brings the ofh- 
cial and civic forces together commu- 
nity-wide to carry out a concerted 
safety program, thus fulfilling a rec 
ommendation of the White House 
Conference on Highway Safety. It 
proves to the successful city that such 
cooperation is practical, and leaves the 
community a nucleus group for subse- 
quent safety programs, or for a per 


At right: Check lane worker in Bluefield, West Virginia, 


manent safety organization if desired 
So for this purpose, safety-checking ot 
vehicles is no more than a device for 
safety effort. 

Second, it is a program which re- 
quires public doing rather than being 
participation rather than consideration. 
Such a program is as effective as it is 
rare. We wish we had more of this 
type and are trying to design more, 
because of the tremendously increased 
value to John Q. Citizen, who often 
doesn’t know how to “be safe’ but 
who can be made to understand that 
his tires are near the blowout point or 
his leaky muffler system may ‘‘gas’’ his 
family next cool snap or lengthy trip 
in the rain. 

Third, it strikes at the heart of the 
serious problem of maintaining cars 
and trucks in safe operating condition 
through periodic checks, second in ef- 
fect only to periodic motor vehicle 
inspection programs. Last year’s 
Safety-Check showed every fifth ve- 
hicle unsafe in one or more of the ten 
points governing safe operation 
points which can cause, or contribute 
to, needless traffic accidents. We don't 
claim every fifth accident is caused by 
an unsafe vehicle, even though we 
know published statistics on the sub- 


To Page 22 


double checks condition of 1912 vintage Model T Ford. 
Checkers agreed on two points: You can’t hardly find them 
kind no more; and it isn’t the age of the car that counts on 
the lanes. It’s the care that’s been given the vehicle. 





Below: Civic and industry cooperation was best illustrated 
by special headlight adjustment checks featured in the An- 
derson, Indiana, program. The Amvets and Guide Lamp 
Division of General Motors Corporation undertook this 
phase of the community's check lane activities. In a special 
inter-city competition, Anderson nosed out Muncie, Indiana, 
to receive a special award—a gold brake shoe awarded for 
the hest community safetv-check program, 
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]RBAN officials trying to cope with 

’ transportation problems have run 
smack into the biggest problem of all 

lack of factual data about urban 
transport and needs 

Without facts, no clear statements 
of needs can be made to legislative 
bodies or the public nor can there be 
development of long-range plans for 
the proper operation of an urban 
transportation system. 


Many data are needed: Extent of 
the need for transportation; standards 
for facilities and their availa- 
bility of such facilities and their cur- 
rent condition; laws relating to trans 
portation; patterns of management, 
ind finances. 


uses; 


The lack of factual data concerning 
the urban transportation problem has 
ramifications far beyond the bound- 
aries of municipalities. State highway 
departments often are hindered in in- 
tegrating the planning and develop- 
ment of highway programs in urban 
areas. 

In May, 1954, six national organi 
zations met and founded the National 
Committee on Urban Transportation 
The organizations are American Mu 
nicipal Association, American Public 
Works Association, American Society 
of Planning Officials, International 
City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, and Na 
tional Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers. The U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads accepted membership on_ the 
National Committee soon after it was 
organized. 

Immediate objective of the National 
Committee is two-fold: first, to estab 
lish exactly what data should be col- 
lected; second, to develop standard 
procedures for its collection. It was 
igreed that the project logically could 
be divided into nine areas and each 
turned over to a subcommittee. Ac 
cordingly, subcommittees, each with 
a group of advisors, were named 
Members and advisors were 
from city, county, state, and federal 
governments and from universities, 


selected 
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private consulting fields and industrial 
associations. More than 160 top men 
are involved. 

The work of these nine subcommit 
tees generally falls into three cate 
gories: (1) determination of basi 
transportation requirements, (2) eval 
uation of transportation facilities, and 
(3) appraisal of legal, financial. and 
administrative machinery. On the first 
point the National Committee recog 
nized that if cities were going to de- 
velop sound plans to meet future 
transportation problems, they would 
have to have methods which could be 
used to evaluate existing and potential 
needs for moving persons and goods. 
Equally important, they should know 
of the level of transportation service 
that is economically justified. Three 
of the subcommittees were assigned to 
study these factors 

The first one deals with the tech 
niques to measure the needs for mov 
ing persons and goods; the second is 
concerned with the standards for street 
service; and the third concentrates on 
the standards for public transit. 

Then, too, the National Committee 
realized that data would have to be 
obtained on the physical condition of 
the transportation system as well as 
the operation of the system. To do 
this the National Committee 
three other subcommittees 


selected 


The first ts specializing in tech- 
niques needed to measure efficiency of 
the street system; the second is con- 
erned with methods of appraising the 
physical condition of the system; and 
the third with measuring the efhciency 
and adequacy of public transit. 


In addition to these factors, related 
to physical and operational conditions 
of the transportation system, the Na- 
tional Committee felt it was necessary 
for all cities to investigate the legal, 
financial, and administrative aspects of 
the transportation problem. Only by 
such an all-inclusive appraisal would 
cities be able to determine shortcom 
ings. Attaining these objectives was 
issigned to the final three of the nine 


fational Body Studies 
Urban Transportation 


subcommittees. The first is determin 
ing the type of legal measures neces- 
sary for an effective transportation 
improvement program; the second is 
evaluating methods by which cities 
could review the effectiveness of their 
idministrative machinery; and the 
third is covering development of pro- 
edures to help cities evaluate the fi- 
nancial requirements and limitations 
of the urban transportation system 


The nine subcommittees started their 
work last December. By mid-summer 
they had completed tentative drafts 
of manuals of procedures. The next 
step is to test these manuals in actual 
practice, by means of pilot studies in 
selected cities throughout the country. 
Cities now are being lined up for this 
purpose 

Pilot study cities are destined to 
reap a two-fold benefit. First, they 
will receive the aid and counsel of the 
experts who have developed the man- 
uals, and secondly they will be con- 
siderably further advanced toward 
knowing their ultimate transportation 
deficiencies. 

After pilot projects are completed, 
the manuals will be reviewed in the 
light of the practical experience and 
revised where necessary. These man- 
uals now are being analyzed to deter- 
mine if contents need to be broad- 
ened and to eliminate any duplication 
This phase is expected to be com- 
pleted before the end of 1955. 
Finally, the completed manuals will 
be made available to cities for use in 
local programs. 

These manuals, incidentally, will be 
designed so that municipalities can 
undertake studies with their own 
forces and at a minimum expense. 


For the first time actually, this will 
mark a milestone in urban transporta- 
tion management in the United States 

cities generally will be able to fur- 
nish legislative bodies with factual, 
comprehensive analyses of needs, 
thereby providing proper guidance for 
the appropriation and allocation of 
funds THE END 





Effect of Street Lighting on 
The Night Traffic Accident Rate 


By Francis D. Wyatt and Edmund Lozana 


N many large cities throughout the country, studies have 

been made to determine what effect the illumination of 
a roadway has upon the nighttime accident rate. The task 
is quite difficult under normal circumstances because of the 
presence of other variable factors which also influence the 
nighttime accident rate. However, by careful analysis of 
traffic accident records, it is possible to show that accident 
rates at night are decreased as a result of improved lighting 
conditions or, in other words, higher levels of illumination. 


By examination of traffic accident reports received from 
the Traffic Section of the Chicago Park District, it is pos- 
sible to show graphically the value and importance of 
higher levels of street lighting in reducing the nighttime 
accident rate. Examination of Fig. 1 shows that on Michi- 
gan Boulevard between 12th Street and 16th Street where 
the average lighting level is 0.350 footcandles the night- 
time accident rate per million miles of travel for fatal and 
non-fatal accidents is 6.43. Michigan Boulevard between 
16th and 22nd Street has an average lighting level of 0.88 
footcandles and an accident rate of 2.3. On Lake Shore 
Drive with an average level of 1.3 footcandles, the night 
accident rate is 1.09, Therefore, we do observe a definite 
tendency to reduce the nighttime accident rate by increasing 
the average lighting level. We have selected two boule- 
vards which fall in the same general classification in rela- 
tion to vehicle miles traveled; that is, boulevards having 
more than 10 million vehicle miles of travel per year. 
The type of lighting installation which exists on each of 
the boulevards mentioned is listed below: 


Michigan, 12th-16th 


Michigan, 16th-22nd—400-watt E-H1 mercury vapor 
lamp. 


Lake Shore Drive 


Figure la shows the ratio of night to day accident rates 
as related to the level of illumination on Michigan Avenue 
from Oak Street to 22nd Street. It should be noted that in 
the section betweeen Oak Street and the Chicago River 
where the light level was then very low, the night accidents 
rate was 1.5 times greater than the day accident rate. How- 
ever, in the section between 16th Street and 22nd Street 
where the light level is up to I.E.S. and A.S.A. Standard 
Practice, the night accident rate was only 66 per cent of 
the day rate. 


10,000-lumen incandescent lamp. 


100-watt E-H1 mercury vapor lamp. 


The diagram shown on Fig. 2 indicates the fatal and 
non-fatal night accidents that were saved as a result of 


This study was presented at the National Technical Conference of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Sept. 12-16, 1955, Cleveland, Ohio 
Francis D. Wyatt, electrical engineer and Edmund Lozano, assistant engineer 
electrical, are with the Chicago Park District, Chicago, Il 


improved lighting. Accident data were obtained for a par- 
ticular section of Michigan Boulevard and a comparison 
was made of accidents which occurred before relighting 
(1947) and after relighting (1949). The daytime acci- 
dent rate for 1949 was approximately 100 per cent greater 
than that for 1947, as a result of the increase in traff« 
volume. The main factors which would cause a variation 
of the nighttime accident rate are traffic volume and level 
of illumination. 

A 19-year record for all Boulevards and Drives of the 
Chicago Park District shows that the increase in traffic 
volume at night results in an increase of the night accident 
rate in the same proportion as the day rate. 


Prediction of future accidents based on this correlation 


TREND IN NIGHT TIME FATAL 
AND NON FATAL ACCIDENT 
RATE UNDER VARIOUS LEVELS 
OF ILLUMINATION FOR 195! 
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shows that the nighttime accident rate for 1949, without 
improved lighting, would have been approximately 13.3 
Traffic records reveal that the night rate for 1949 was 
actually 2.49. Therefore, as a result of improved lighting, 
an 81 per cent saving in fatal and non-fatal accidents was 
realized. 


The diagram designated as Fig. 3 illustrates the savings 
in nighttime property damage accidents which may be 
accredited to improved lighting. We shall apply the same 
prediction made for Fig. 2, that is, that without improved 
lighting the night accident rate for property damage acci- 
dents in 1949 would have been increased by the same pro- 
portion of increase that occurred in daytime property dam- 
age accidents. While the graph shows an increase in night 
accidents for 1949, we see that the increase is, nevertheless 
considerably lower than the expectancy. By the prediction 
made, the expectancy would be 17.0 property damage acci- 
dents per million vehicle miles. The actual rate from 
trafic records was 6.96. Therefore, the per cent savings as 
a result of increased illumination is found to be approxi- 
mately 61 per cent. 

Examination of the over-all or fotal night and day acci- 
dent rates for two adjacent sections of Michigan Boulevard 
which were relighted, reveals the following data: 


Accident Rates 
Per Million Vehicle Miles 
Section Daylight Dark 
12th to 16th Street 1947 3.6 9.8 
1949 9.4 7.3 
16th to 22nd Street 1947 4.84 12.74 
1949 12.80 9.45 
The expectancy of nighttime accidents for 1949, applying 
the same prediction made previously, would be: 
12th to 16th Street: 


Ratio of daylight increase 9.4 
(1949 to 1947) 
3.6 
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Expectancy of nighttime accidents, 
1949 1s 9.8 
Actual rate for 1949 was 7.3 
Per cent saving as a result of 25.5 
improved lighting was 
25.5 


16th to 22nd Street: 
Ratio of daylight increase 12.80 
(1949 to 1947) 
1.84 
Expectancy of nighttime accidents, 
1949 is 12.74 X 2.64 
Actual rate for 1949 was 9.45 
Per cent saving as a result of 33.6 9.45 
improved lighting was 71.7% 
33.6 
A visual picture of the above results can be obtained by 
a study of Fig. +. 


Cost of Relighting Chicago Park District Boulevards 
Compared to Savings Resulting from a Reduction 
in Nighttime Accident Rate 
Costs set up by the National Safety Council released 
July 1954 
Each death $22.600 
Each non-fatal injury 1,250 
Each property damage accident 190 


Accident data obtained from Traffic Section of the Chi- 
cago Park District for the year 1949 for all Boulevards for 
verified night accidents 

Fatal 40 
Non-fatal 1290 
Property damage 1365 


The cost of relighting the Chicago Park District Boule- 
vards is indicated by a recently completed typical installa- 
tion on which the costs were as follows: 
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Drivers who have glasses prescribed for distance seeing sho 


vision is clear without them. Fatigue is big factor in seeing ability. 


Kyes tor the fTkoad 


By James R. Gregg, O.D. 


Director of Education, California Optometric Association 


ih | can see like a hawk, just passed 
the driver's test with 20/20 vi- 
sion,” bragged the veteran truck driver 
“My eyes are perfect.” 

Yet, that sharp-eyed operator had a 


poor accident record! His eyes tired 
after a few hours driving, fatigue piled 
up an he became a hazard on the road. 
The proud owner of 20/20 vision may 
have very inefficient seeing. 

What is 20/20 vision? What is 
the importance of visual acuity to safe 
driving ? 

Visual acuity is a measure of how 
clearly the eyes see. It is usually deter- 
mined the the smallest letters the eyes 
can read. This is what the layman 
means when he says, “I have good 
vision.’” He thinks ‘‘clear eyesight’’ 
tells the whole story—he doesn’t con- 
sider the eyestrain, headache, and slug- 
gish visual performance which may 
accompany it. 

The term ‘'20/20" refers to the 
size of the letters which are readable 


20 feet away, these letters are about 
¥, of an inch high. Most eyes are 
able to read letters of 20/20 size, 
though proper lenses may be necessary. 
If the letters must be made bigger in 
order to be identified, the denominator 
of the fraction becomes larger, for 
example 20/40, 20/60, 20/100, and 
so on. The greater the second number, 
the more blurred the vision—some 
people without their glasses have 
20/1000 vision or worse. If very 
small letters can be seen, vision can 
be 20/15, or even a rare 20/10. 

A driver whose vision is 20/40 
would require letters twice the size of 
those necessary for 20/20 vision, while 
20/100 letters, would be five times as 
large. This does not mean that 20/100 
is therefore five times worse than 
20/20. It is worse, yes, but not in 
direct proportion to the size of the 
fraction. 

How much worse 20/100 is than 
20/20 vision depends upon other fac- 


tors. This expression is but one of the 
many visual skills a pair of eyes must 
have. It indicates only how clearly 
they see at distance, it tells nothing 
of the indirect fields of vision, the 
eye muscle action, or the ability to 
judge depth, the quality of color vi- 
sion, or the skill in seeing at night— 
without these other vital qualities, 
clear vision is almost useless, and 
driving impossible. Above all, i doe: 
not indicate how much “effort” or 
nervous energy may be necessary to 
keep vision clear. 

There are many cases of 20/20 
eyesight in which vision is neither 
comfortable nor effective. Many people 
who wear glasses have 20/20 vision 
without them. Headaches, fatigue, and 
eyestrain may occur from use of eyes 
which see clearly. Prolonged driving 
with tired eyes can dull reactions to 
the point of danger, and this is true 
of countless drivers on the road every- 
day. 
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Measurements of visual acuity are 
variable. Psychological factors enter 
into it, emotion can effect seeing. It is 
not uncommon for a person to do 
poorly in the tense situation of the 
drivers’ vision test itself, and later 
pass easily in the quiet of the profes- 
sional examination. Testing conditions 
are not standardized — illumination, 
examining method, type of equipment, 
the examiner himself are all factors 
in influencing the outcome. 

The effect of visual acuity upon 
driving ability depends upon the indi- 
vidual. Some people are very sensitive 
to defective vision, while others get 
along in spite of it. 20/40 eyesight 
would be a definite handicap for some 
drivers—they would be uncertain about 
seeing, would make errors in judging 
depth and distance. 

There are cases in which 20/100 
would not make the driver a road 
hazard. Provided he knew his visual 
limitation and compensated for it. A 
one-eyed cab driver with only 20/60 
visual acuity was given an award for 
a long record of safe driving. 


Visual acuity is subject to slight 
day-to-day variations. General health 
has some effect but the eye’s resolving 
power is quite consistent. Blur from 
a focus error has a less intense effect 
on seeing to drive than vision reduced 
by injury or disease. 

Visual training can improve seeing 
Permanent gains, though not great in 
amount, are possible by scientific prac- 
tice and exercise. Eating carrots, for 


When visual acuity is measured in the professional ottice under 
ideal conditions and using a projector system as shown here, it 
may prove to be better than found elsewhere. 
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their vitamin A, does not sharpen 
vision. Going without glasses for 
awhile, squinting and blinking when 
taking the test are methods some peo- 
ple use to see a little clearer tempo- 
rarily. 

Driving is done in all sorts of con- 
ditions—wind, fog, rain, glare, dark- 
ness. All these must be considered 
as they effect seeing. Visual acuity 
in One set of conditions may be dan- 


gerous in another. These many vari- 


ables make it difficult to determine 
statistically just what is safe and unsafe 
visual acuity—and to rate a driver as 
pass or fail on visual performance. 

The importance of vision in recog- 
nition of warning signs and signals ts 
obvious. The usual five-inch letter of 
a traffic sign can be read by a person 
with 20/40 vision at a distance of 
113 feet. If a driver with 20/40 
vision were traveling at 40 miles per 
hour, he would be 52 feet beyond the 
sign before he could stop. A driver 
with 20/50 vision must be 90 feet 
from the sign before he could read it, 
traveling at 60 miles an hour, under 
the best road conditions, he will be 
227 feet past the sign before his car 
can be stopped. 

But, put the same pair of eyes on 
a crowded freeway, add the complexi 
ties of the many physical and mental 
skills a driver must have, complicate 
it with the dozens of other variable al 
ways present—and it cannot be easily 
determined exactly what part faulty 
vision had to play when an accident 
occurs 


Studies have shown that poor visual 
acuity is a factor in accident records. 
A screening point of 20/40 has been 
adopted by many states, though there 
has been no overwhelming evidence 
for this standard. But, whether it 
be 20/30 or 20/70, visual acuity must 
be viewed against a background of 
all the visual skills eyes should possess. 
The finest driver’s vision test should 
include some measures of these other 

Sharp vision is the most essential 
visual skill for driving. But, many 
eyes passing with 20/20 are not safe 
for operation of a motor vehicle, par- 
ticularly for long periods of time 
Simple tests for eye-muscle balance, 
and fusion of the two eyes would 
detect many people with inadequate 
visual performance. 


Any person who has lenses which 
were prescribed for distance seeing 
should wear them to drive. One appli- 
cant for a license was asked, ‘““What 
are you wearing glasses for?” when 
he read the test letters without them 
Another was told, “You don’t need 
your glasses.” 


What such statements mean is that 
vision is clear without glasses—not 
that they are unnecessary for driving 
The anxious applicant may jump to 
the wrong conclusion and discard very 
necessary lenses. 

Even though license requirements 
do not make it mandatory, drivers 
should be urged and educated to wear 
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Visual acuity measurements depend to some extent upon testing 
conditions. Here poor lighting and an inadequate chart may 


produce inaccurate findings. 





Pius XIil 


Pontiff exhorts highway and safety i 
others so that a better educated | 


corresponding to the best tradi- 


Pope Pius XII, on October 4, used 
the theme of practice of the Golden 
Rule by motorists in a 15-minute talk 
to delegates Second 
World Meeting of the International 
Road Federation. The Holy Faiher 


spoke in French as he received the 


attending the 


delegates in an audience at his summe 
Castelgandolfo. His 
are especially timely. 


home. remarks 

This translation of the text of his 
talk was furnished us by The Presi- 
for Traffic Safety 
through the cooperation of the Na- 


dent's Committee 


tional Council of Catholic Women 
and the International Road Federation 


W' ARE happy to have the honor 
of your visit, gentlemen, and to 
extend to your distinguished assembly 
Our encouragement and best wishes. 
The Second World Congress of the 
International Road Federation, which 
brings you to Rome this year, is inter- 
esting not only to highway engineers 
but also to traffic experts, public ofh- 
cials, specialists in economics and law, 
and prominent people in the political, 
industrial, and commercial life of the 
fifty-two nations which now make up 
your Federation. It is because of the 
importance of your work and the in- 
terest in the results of your pursuits 
that We now address you. 


One common thought animates your 
studies and discussion: good highways 
are necessary for the social and eco- 


nomic development of people. You 
resemble a group of scholars and 
doctors who examine the circulatory 
system of a living body in order to 
understand its nature and its laws, its 
normal and abnormal functioning. 
The great part of the life of a coun- 
try truly streams through its highways: 
the principal arteries lead off to 
smaller roads, then to lanes, which 
carry to the farthermost parts of the 
body-social the resources necessary to 
its existence. Not only material goods 
travel the highways, but those of the 
spirit borrow this means of commu- 
nication in order to reach man. Is it 
not from the movement of caravans 
that the vast historical phenomena, 
like Buddhism and Islamism, spread 
through the centuries to diverse na- 
tions? And the wonderful roads of 
the Roman Empire, did they not help 
to spread the Christian religion in the 
ancient world? The mind marvels, 
comparing the precarious conditions of 
travel up to the last century with the 
results obtained through the patience 
and energy of man: voyages, discov- 
eries, arts, industry and commerce have 
depended entirely, or in large measure, 
on the highways. 

Today, however, these problems 
have taken on a vastness and a com- 
plexity that is entirely new, This rev- 
olution is due principally to the ap- 
pearance of the automobile. From the 
first experiments with the automobile 
until the last years of the past century, 
the motor vehicles imposed a terrible 
strain on the road. The peaceful roll- 
ing over the road of the early vehicles 
now became a succession of violent 
strokes hitting the road at a tangent 
and transferring the shock back to the 
car. The roads were soon full of ruts, 
and the clouds of dust raised by the 
cars clearly showed their rapid deteri- 
oration. The problem thus created 
forced the finding of a solution. A 
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on Highways and Safety 


A. officials to all-out effort to inculcate in everyone a sense of his grave duty to respect the lives of 


; 


; public opinion will create on the highways an atmosphere of courtesy, moderation, and prudence 


‘tions of Christian civilization; urges drivers to be their brothers’ keepers. 





more durable and resistant road sur- 
face was sought, which necessarily was 
more costly; but the advantage of 
automobile travel warranted the im- 
posing of high motor vehicle taxes. 
From this new state of things came 
extensive research, studies and experi- 
mentation, which are precisely your 
concern, gentlemen, and in which We 
have a lively interest, primarily be- 
cause of their social importance. 

The present highway problems ap- 
per to be closely connected with the 
recent utilization of new sources of en- 
ergy, which enables man to save more 
and more of his time and strength. 
From a simple possibility, the saving 
of energy quickly became a stern ne- 
cessity: under pressure of competition, 
individuals, commercial and industrial 
Organizations, entire nations are 
obliged to enter into this gigantic and 
universal speed race, which character- 
izes modern civilization. Otherwise, 
there is financial ruin, economic de- 
struction. Now the highway, means 
of communication, enters the contest 
as a necessary, at times decisive, ele- 
ment. That is why today’s roads must 
be so serviceable and so’ safe, in a 
word, so perfect. 

Without entering here into the tech- 
nical and legal aspects of the question, 
We wish to observe that financial 
benefits should never supersede human 
needs. It would be wrong to use pub- 
lic funds for the construction or main- 
tenance of a highway system to serve 
particular interests, while less favored 
peoples have an urgent need to be 
freed from their state of inferiority by 
access to civilization, which depends 
in large measure on the means of 
communication. To open a road is 
like Opening an economic market, in- 
troducing the blessings of medicine 
and hygiene, of instruction and re- 
ligion: dispensaries, schools and mis- 
sions will see their activity multiplied 
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and extended. Along with them, health 
of soul and of body will penetrate 
deeply into the region. There is no 
man with a heart who will not be 
moved by these considerations, and it 
is the duty of those who can, to use 
their influence with strength and gen- 
erosity. By doing so, they will merit 
the gratitude of all those who have a 
sense of human brotherhood. 

In addition to the solving of trafhc 
problems, your Federation carries on 
an important work of social education, 
for which We are pleased to commend 
you; a work, We wish to point out 
which deals with the formation of a 
most acute sense of responsibility 
toward all users of the highway. Who 
has not given, in fact, anxious thought 
to the too great number of accidents 
of which the road is the theater? To- 
day’s cars, more numerous, speedier, 
and heavier, create an ever-increasing 
danger for each other and for pedes- 
trians. There are many and varied 
causes of accidents, some material, 
others psychological. As to the first, 
men are applying themselves, We 
hope, to the task of finding a com- 
pletely efficacious remedy. But it ts 
also necessary to inculcate in everyone 
a sense of his grave duty to respect 
the lives of others. A salutary fear of 
immediate and adequate repressive 
measures undoubtedly, will contribute 
toward this end; but the police alone 
cannot prevent perils created by 
drivers scarcely masters of themselves, 
led on by the passion for speed or, at 
times, intoxicated. Jt 
observe of one’s own é rd a Strict 
discipline, « onforming established 
and generally accepted rules. The 
often dramatic consequences of violat 
ing the traffic code give its observance 
an extrinsic obligatory character far 
more serious than people generall) 
think. Drivers cannot count on their 
own ability and watchfulness to avoid 


important te 


accidents: they must maintain a proper 
margin of safety in order to cope wit 
the careless driver and unforeseen 


diffe ultie S, 


We wish to believe that your con- 
cern, which is also Ours, will not be 
without effect, and a better educated 
public opinion will create on the high- 
ways an atmosphere of courtesy, mod- 
eration and prudence corresponding to 
the best traditions of Christian civili- 
zation. 


Let Us also, gentlemen, speak a 
word about the thoughts suggested to 
Us by the beautiful volumes in which 
you present to your readers some truly 
remarkable examples of the motor in- 
dustry, noble achievements of human 
skill and work. Looking at the lines 
of cars dashing down the broad high- 
ways, a question not without some 
anguish—arose in Our heart: Where 
do all these people go so speedily? 
Are they driven on by a sense of duty, 
or a passion for money? Is it their 
desire to serve or to dominate their 
neighbor? And we thought of the pre- 
cept of charity, of the word which 
sums up the whole teaching of the 
Divine Master: “Love one another as 
I have loved you” (John 15, 12). “All 
things whatever you would that men 
should do to you, even so do you also 
to them” (Matt. 7, 12). Let this char- 
ity always animate the hearts and wills 
of men. It is the light of the world, 
and those who follow it do not walk 
in the dark (cfr. John 8, 12) 


To conclude, in wishing that the 
harmonious union of your efforts may 
contribute greatly to the general wel- 
fare of society and may promote the 
peaceful relations to which the whole 
world aspires, We beg God to pour 
forth His grace upon you and We im- 
part to you, your families, and all 
those dear to you, Our paternal Apos- 
tolic Blessing. THE END 





Formula 
or 

“Minute 

Meetings” 


By Clay D. Calkins, 
Safety Director, Pacific Motor Trucking Co. 


E’'VE been holding ‘Minute 

Meetings” on the property of 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company for, 
lo, these many years. And—in our 
opinion—they are an invaluable aid in 
communication between personnel and 
management, and as a means of sup- 
plementing the education of our em- 
ployees in correct work procedure. 


As long as drivers make errors, 
improperly perform a job, incorrectly 
operate equipment, are below standard 
in production, are damaging freight, 
or have accidents, the material for 
short training meetings is at the 
fingertips of every Supervisor. 


Procedure 


When checking operations be pre- 
pared to pass some useful information 
on to those drivers you can get to- 
gether for even a few minutes. 


Make a genuine effort to hold meet- 
ings at regular intervals at points 
where sufhciently large groups are 
available 

Plan to conduct meetings at such 
times that most of your people get to 
attend regularly and everyone occa- 
sionally 

“Lack of something to talk about’ 
is not because there is any lack of 
material. 

A partial list of meeting subject 
follows: 


. Discussion of accidents on the op- 
eration. 

. Preventive measures to be followed. 

. ICC Regulations. 

. Driving faults. 

. Correct driving procedures. 

. Equipment operation errors. 

. Correction of faulty driving tech- 
niques. 

. Handling of paper work. 
1. Daily report of truck operations. 
2. Deliveries. 
3. Pickups. 
4. Damage reports. 
5. Accident reports. 
6. Personai injury reports. 
7. Equipment operation, maintenance 

reports. 
i. Loss prevention. 
j. Cargo damage prevention. 

. Courtesy in customer relations. 

. Company rules. 

. Traffic sales. 


Each of these subjects and many 
more can be enlarged upon in ways 
familiar to every supervisor and more 
important, to each driver. These sub- 
jects usually cause some degree of 
difficulty on every operation, thus it 
is simply a matter of determining what 
needs correction the most and meeting 
the problem with specific training to 
improve the standard of performance. 

As an example, if traffic is down on 
an operation, a to a general decrease 
in volume, or if competitors have 
taken over former good accounts, there 
is good reason to get the drivers on 
the operation to determine what can 


be done to locate new business or to 
regain lost business. Such situations 
are ideal to build up sales conscious- 
ness in employes. They present a 
problem affecting employe security 
which can be used to improve our 
takings. 

The same applies to safety perform 
ance, to an unusual number of me- 
chanical or road failures, and cargo 
damage. Correction of any of these 
situations can only be made by con- 
tact with employes involved and each 
separate operation must be used as its 
own example, because employes are 
rarely interested in problems that do 
not directly affect them. 

By reducing any major system prob- 
lem to local conditions, employes can 
better understand what needs to be 
corrected and it is here where small 
group meetings can be most useful to 
every supervisor as they direct the 
collective knowledge and effort of the 
group against the problem. 

There is a psychological value in 
such meetings because they give each 
individual in the group a chance to 
express himself and to receive recog- 
nition for his contribution to the 
correction or solving of the problem. 

Any situation that enables you as 
a supervisor to compliment your peo- 
ple is a worthwhile tool of supervision. 
Make the most of such opportunities 
to improve production by finding 
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romething good to say about the group 
or of individuals within it. 

It's better to cover one point and 
do it well. Remember, it’s perform- 
ance improvement you are after and 
that if the student hasn't learned; the 
teacher hasn't taught. 


How to Conduct the Meeting 


Meeting location may be almost any- 
where. Depending on conditions, 
platform meetings, tail gate meetings 
or inside office meetings are equally 
good. This factor is not as important 
as meeting content; however, make 
the setting the best available on the 
Operation. 

On many operations where linehaul 
runs depart or arrive at odd times, it 
will be almost impossible to get all 
these drivers into meetings, and this 
constitutes a coverage problem the 
supervisor must solve for himself. 
Everyone should attend who can be 
spared at the time although, prefer- 
ably, groups should not exceed 15 
men. Larger attendance makes the 
meetings become too formal and tends 
to drag them out beyond the allotted 
time. 

Representatives of the Agency, 
Trafic and Freight Protection Depart- 
ments or others should be invited 
when topic for discussion is of interest 
to them. 

Be sure each man you want to attend 
is notified in some way as to time and 
place, preferably the day before, if 
possible. Whether notified verbally or 
in writing, the meeting subject should 
be given him. 

Notification before the meeting 
helps participants to think about the 
topic. They aren't “just called into a 
meeting cold.” Topic notification adds 
to the importance placed on the meet- 
ing by the management. 

In the case where a supervisor in- 
tends visiting an operation a note to 
the head driver should say, ‘I expect 
to be at (place) on (date) to discuss 
(subject) with you and your drivers. 
Suggest you call the meeting at (time) 
in the PMT office (or other place). 

Open your meeting at the time an 
nounced even if everyone isn’t there 
Announce the subject, and if you 
previously gave the group the subject, 
reiterate it with the expression, ‘No 
doubt you have been thinking about 
this problem. I have also been think- 
ing of it and here are a few angles.”’ 

At this point a word of warning 
be very general! You want them to 
come up with the specifics of the 
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case, because it makes it ‘their idea 
and gives you a chance to say, ‘“That’s 
a good suggestion; how do you think 
we ought to go about it?” 

Kick it about, pass it along, build 
it up, and most important clarify and 
bring out the points they make. 


Don’t dominate the meeting or 
exhibit your superior knowledge—you 
are trying to get them to improve; do 
better, or not do something and you 
as the boss will come closer to getting 
the group to conform if they want / 
do tt. 

Wind up the meeting with a sum- 
mary: “Then it’s agreed we should 

’ “It looks as if the an- 
swer 1s a 's sugges- 
tions is one that we all agree to so 

“It appears the way to 





Beg Your Pardon 


By inadvertence, the names of 
two newly elected members of the 
Transit Section Executive Commit 
tee were omitted from the official 
listing of 1955-1956 committee 
members in the November issue 

They are: Joe V. Garvey, assist- 
ant general manager, Harrisburg 
Railways Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; and 
Carl R. Sypher, manager, Safety 
Engineering Department, Transit 
Casualty Co., St. Louis, Mo 











overcome this problem ts 
“It's been brought out that this has 
been handled wrong so let's 

etc. 

Bring the meeting to a definite con 
clusion as to the subject discussed 
Thank everyone for his interest and 
help and close. 


Progressive Discussions 


Of importance is the need for con 
tinuity in handling subjects. The dnly 
way a training program can be carried 
out is to group subjects so they fit 
together one after the other in orderly 
sequence. This also simplifies the or- 
ganization of subject matter and aids 
in holding group interest between 
meetings. 

Of paramount importance (if meet- 
ing frequency will permit )—one meet- 
ing—one subject and on/y one 


Frequency . 


Meetings should be held as often 
as possible at points where any major 
problem exists. The more employes, 
the more reason for discussing how 


to improve performance as the per- 
centage for accident or error is greater. 
Meetings should be held often enough 
at all locations to prevent employes 
from ‘‘getting out of the habit.” This 
same rule applies insofar as ‘getting 
employes into the habit’’ of participat- 
ing in Operational meetings. Contin- 
uity of topics helps keep up interest. 
Also, don’t forget to review briefly 
what was discussed in the previous 
meeting as a follow up to assure that 
correct methods are still being fol- 
lowed. Keep topics tied togethe c. 


Meeting Tricks and Interest Getters 

(a) The jack pot slogan: 

Place a ‘‘slogan of the day” on your 
bulletin board the evening before the 
meeting (in larger locations this will 
be possible). Ask the group if anyone 
knows the slogan of the day. The man 
(if any) who can give it to you word 
for word is informed—"‘You just won 
the Jack Pot” some small award 
Meeting then can be devoted to the 
purpose of bulletins and how they as 
drivers must be aware of the informa- 
tion so posted. Helps you get more 
use from your bulletin boards as an 
educaticnal media. 

(b) The positive approach 

Telling people to do something is 
always better than telling them not to 
do something. The one method doesn't 
infer directly or indirectly that any 
thing has been wrong. Tell a man he 
has done something wrong, and he is 
on the defensive. It hurts his ego; it 
affects him negatively, and he responds 
accordingly. The positive approach can 
be used enthusiastically to lead to a 
better way to do an old job. 

(c) Let them challenge you: 


Sure you're boss (and also human ) 
Purposefully make a misstatement to 
see if you will be picked up. It’s a 
trick to find out if your group is asleep 
or not or to see who is sharp enough 
to pick you up. Thank whoever cor- 
rected you. He will feel good about 
it, and it won't hurt you in the eyes 
of your people to admit your mistake. 
(You're even more human now. ) 

(d) Ask questions: 

Learn the art of listening and draw- 
ing people out. Rarely is a good idea 
ever complete when it’s first thought 
of. It takes working on to perfect any 
idea. Ask him to explain; “Rephrase 
that.’” ‘Sounds good, but I didn’t 
quite get it all.” “How, who, what, 
why, when and where’’ are helpful; 
use them more often in your contacts 
with people. They are handy, too, 

To Page 36 





This gracefully curving $60 million bridge spans the Hudson 
River wo become an integral link in New York State Thruway. 
The three-mile structure connects South Nyack and Tarrytown. 


3 aie aa —_ 
“Darned if I do and darned if I don’t,” might be the thought 
of this understandably confused Philadelphia car owner. Ready 
to “stay legal” by feeding the parking meter, he studies fire- 
plug which graces curb in parking space he has just occupied. 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


mi HE highway death rate in this country should strike 

terror in the heart of every motorist and pedestrian!” 

So began a front-page editorial in the November 11, 1955, 

edition of The Carteret 

Don't Be County News Times More- 

head City, N. C. The edi- 

a Statistic torial urged: “Picture your 
name here. 

was killed last night in a head-on collision.’ Monday night's 

highway fatality brought the county's average to one death 

a month, and five of those deaths have occurred within the 


past four weeks 


At the rate we're moving in this county, there's 
going to be at least one more trathc death this year. Any- 
one who drives a car could be the murderer, and anyone 
who lives in this county has a very good chance of being 


the victim 


“The answer lies with every driver, pedestrian, and car 
passenger. Will your name appear in The News-Times like 
this soon ? was killed when 


two cars crashed.’ 


RECENT Ford Motor Company newspaper advertise- 
ment pointed out the many requirements for “Being 

a grown-up driver.” As a grown-up driver, said the ad, 
“You give everyone else the 

right of way—adlways. You 

Are You a 6 Y 


freely wave the impatient 
' +4 by hd 
Grown-up Driver? 


honkers on, and smile. You 
let some chucklehead cut in 
on you; you give him plenty of room for his next adven- 
ture with death. You smile, and take it easy, and 


instantly forget every irritation. 


“Being a grown-up driver is a difficult art. It takes 
character and alertness, decency and good judgment. 


“For there is a fool on every road, a deadly menace to 
you and your children. And there are good people, good 
drivers, who are foolish for one impulsive moment. For 
the possible gain of a few seconds they will bet their lives 
on a highway version of Russian roulette.” 
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Munich, Germany, traffic officer (left) uses map sketched on 
nose of bus to point out route of longest European-Asian bus 
line—2,600 miles—crossing Syria, Turkey, Yugoslavia, Aus- 
tria and Germany. Colonel Gabous (right) manages the system. 
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Plenty of fun was scheduled for the French youngsters who 
visited the 8th annual Children’s Show in Paris. These bi- 
cycles were to be placed “at their disposal” on specially- 
built educational track, designed to teach tots safety rules. 


Triple-purpose truck built to serve as combination wrecker, 


rescue vehicle and fire truck, is operated by West Virginia 
Turnpike Commission along the state’s 88-mile superhighway. 
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O*’ the eve of the 43rd National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, the Chicago Swn-Times made an editorial 

plea for establishment of standards for seat belts and their 
installation. ‘“The use of seat 

belts in cars is recommended 


Editorial Urges 
Seat Belt Standards 


by safety engineers to save 
lives,” the editorial began. 
“Under a new law passed by 
the last Illinois Legislature, all cars sold in this state in 
1956 must be equipped with brackets to which seat belts 
may be fixed There obviously is a need for standardi- 
zation of belt brackets, just as there now is standardization 
of sealed beam headlights. 

The actual belts and buckles themselves should meet 
certain minimum standards of strength. Only one state, 
California, has a law covering such standards. . . . The 
industry should devise methods of labeling belts and give 
the public an idea what is a fair price for a good product. 

‘The biggest problem facing the industry is convincing 
the public that belts are not a passing fad but an inevitable 
necessity in today’s traffic. Auto manufacturers, such as 
Ford and Chrysler, are stressing the need for seat belts and 
other safety equipment. . . . This is a profit enterprise that 


will also pay dividends to the public in lives saved.” 


O POINT up the importance of S-D (Safe Driving) 
Day, The Chicago American ran a series of articles by 
Hal Bruno, which brought out the heartache and suffering 
still endured by victims of 
long-ago traffic accidents. On 
November 22, the third in 


the series carried a warning 


Accident 
Never Ends 

from a 22-year-old Chicago 
girl who was still haunted by the memory of an accident 
five years in the past. The girl, who suffered six broken 
ribs in the crash, told Bruno: 

‘I guess an accident was the last thing in our minds as 
we drove home from the dance. My date and I were in 
the back seat and the other couple was in front. The street 
was rough and broken, and they said there weren't any 
lights on the viaduct. I can't remember too much just be 
fore the crash, but I'll never forget what happened later 

When I woke up I was lying on the floor. My clothes 
were torn and bloody, and they put me in an ambulance . . 
rhe other girl in that car was killed. She was a very pretty 
girl and had everything ahead of her. The rest of us were 

ist lucky. 

. It’s been five years, but every time I hear a siren or 
ead of an accident, I remember being carried into the 
emergency room and all the gruesome details. 

When I see the teen-agers in this neighborhood speed 
ing around in hot rods I wish they knew what I know. 


They'd drive slower if they did.” THE END 








The three principal speakers at the Mississippi's Governor's 
Safety Conference: Governor Hugh L. White shaking hands with 
Roy Gatlin, 17-year-old teen-age leader, and Gen. G. C. Stewart, 
executive vice president of the National Safety Council. 


Mississippt 


Organizes 
for Safety 


By General T. B. Birdsong, 


Commissioner, Mississippi Department of Public Safety 


OULD Mississippians buy the 

idea of an active state safety 
council? This was the big question 
several safety leaders were asking 
themselves in Jackson, Miss., the state 
capitol, early this summer, 

“Maybe” was about the best answer 
anyone could give. 

The equivalent of a state safety 
council had been created several years 
before, but was now as defunct as 
prohibition. Could enough interest be 
generated in Mississippi's accident 
problem to insure an active program ? 
People liked to talk about safety, but 
were they willing to do something 
about it? 

A steering committee was appointed 
to approach Governor Hugh White 
with the idea of holding a Governor's 
Safety Conference, the instrument with 
which the committee hoped to germi- 
nate the much-needed interest in a 
safety council. The committee met 


with the governor and went away 


with his wholehearted support. 
Membership on the steering com- 
mittee was expanded as more and 


more Mississippi civic and safety 


leaders were contacted. The Missis- 
sippi Highway Safety Patrol and the 
Mississippi Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion, along with the State Farm Bureau 
and the Department of Education, had 
been in the movement from the be- 
ginning. More organizations rallied 
behind the proposed conference as the 
hot, sweltering summer wore on. 

The conference was set for August 
30. 

Final preparations were made and a 
great deal of effort went into this 
planning, but as the day of the con- 
ference approached, many of the steer- 
ing committee members were frankly 
skeptical. A good program had been 
planned, but would Mississippians 
attend the mass conference ? 





General Manager George C. Stew- 
art, of the National Safety Council, 
was to be the featured speaker and a 
talented Mississippi teen-ager, Roy 
Gatlin, 17-year-old Madison, Miss., 
4-H Club member, was to address the 
luncheon meeting which followed 
Stewart's address. 

Press and radio cooperated 100 per 
cent with steering committee officials, 
publicizing the approaching event al- 
most daily. TV time was contributed 

and most important—people began 
talking about the conference. 


Jimmy Civils, district representative 
for the National Safety Council, ar- 
rived by plane from Atlanta the eve- 
ning prior to the conference and met 
with steering committee members 
holding a last minute meeting. Gen- 
eral Stewart arrived in the Mississippi 
capitol at 6 a.m. the day of the con- 
ference. 

More than 250 delegates, the com- 
mittee had hoped for about this many, 
attended the day-long rally, held in 
the Heidelberg Hotel in downtown 
Jackson. From the start a great deal 
of enthusiasm was shown, 


A. L. Benton, Jr., safety director, 
Mississippi Power and Light Com- 
pany, presided over the morning ses- 
sion during which Gov. White wel- 
comed delegates and visitors and 
reminded both that Mississippi's acci- 
dent rate was far too high and ‘‘some- 
thing” had to be done. Finding that 
something, he left to the delegates. 


General Stewart, who followed 
Governor White at the speakers’ ros- 
trum, was introduced by John E. 
Gregg, executive director, Mississippi 
Manufacturer’s Association. The Na- 
tional Safety Council official in the 
opening phase of his speech pointed 
out that accident prevention was a 
national necessity for three reasons: 
(1) Americans were too humane to 
permit the wanton slaughter through 
accidents; (2) accidents cost too 
much; and (3) the future of our 
country demands that accidents be pre- 
vented, since accidents endanger our 
military preparedness. 

He cited statistics to illustrate the 
tragic toll in life and property which 
results each year from accidents in 
the home, factory, school, farm and 
highway. Like Mississippi's Governor, 
Stewart reminded delegates that the 
ultimate responsibilty for reducing ac- 
cidents lay with the people. 

“T have been forced to the conclu- 
sion that we have as much safety on 
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HE 28th Annual Meeting of the National Safety 
Council of Australia convened in Melbourne, Septem- 
ber 14, 1955, and heard reports of the Executive, Traffic, 
Publicity, Industrial, Air Safety, Home, and Finance Com- 
mittees of the Council. 
The following excerpts taken from the Council's annual 
report are of interest and will impart the flavor but not 
the import of the report in its entirety 


Conversation Sweets 

“A safety message was taken to 8,500 children in De 
cember, by the annual issue of conversation sweets bearing 
a safety message. Six hundred gross of these sweets were 
distributed through country branches to schools throughout 
the State. The slogans on the sweets were designed to 
make the children think on safety lines.” 


Freedom from Accidents Campaign 

“This Council was honoured by the presence of His 
Excellency the Governor of Victoria, General Sir Dallas 
Brooks, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., at the func- 
tion held in May to present safe driving awards to 117 
Victorian drivers. His Excellency presented the awards, 
and addressed the gathering which numbered over 450. For 
the first time 25 year awards were presented, and 11 drivers 
qualified for this medal, Awards were made to 106 other 
ices of commercial vehicles who had driven without an 
accident for which they were in any way responsible, for 
periods of from 10 to 25 years. For the first time, a lady 
employed as a commercial driver was a recipient of a Na- 
tional Safety Council Safe Driving Award. The lady con- 
cerned had driven a passenger bus for 11 years without 
being involved in an accident. It is hoped to conduct 
similar functions in other States in due course. Awards for 
lesser periods than 10 years have been forwarded to other 
drivers. 

“Since the inception of this scheme in 1928, it has be- 
come more and more popular, both with employers and 
employees, and the awards issued by this Council are 
prized as concrete evidence of safe driving. Firms which 
register their drivers in this competition find same of great 
value. 

“The number of drivers registered in the competition 
continues to increase, and at the present time there are 
7,695 drivers listed on the Council's register. These drivers 
represent organizations in all States of Australia, and in 
New Guinea and New Zealand.”’ 


Holiday Publicity 

“Over the Christmas and New Year holiday time, and at 
Easter, this Council had a particularly good response to 
press and radio releases. Publicity was given to the need 
for checking the mechanical condition of vehicles before 
long holiday trips were attempted, and to the dangers of 
speed and other hazards on unfamiliar roads. The need 
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HE Chattahoochee Valley Safety Council (West Point, Ga.) 

was chartered as a Class “A” Chapter of the National Safety 
Council in October. This illuminated traffic scoreboard is a new 
chapter project. Earl Richards, Chapter manager, right, is shown 
with state and local officials. 


for care at all times was also stressed. Caravanners, cyclists 
ind pedestrians were also included in this appeal.” 


Mr. D. Grant Mickle 

“The Council was addressed by Mr, D. Grant Mickle, 
visiting American traffic expert, when he came to Mel- 
bourne in October, 1954. Mr. Mickle, who is Director of 
the Traffic Engineering Division of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation of America, at Washington, D. C., detailed 
road safety methods in the U.S.A., and gave informative 
answers to questions asked by members. A parallel between 
American and Australian trends was seen by Mr. Mickle 
in the attempts to standardize the traffic laws from State to 
State. Australia, he said, seemed to be further ahead in 
this move. Mr. Mickle’s visit was sponsored by the Royal 
Automobile Club of Victoria and the City Development 
Association, and we are grateful to these organizations for 
making possible this meeting, and the beneficial exchange 
of ideas.”’ 

“|. The Chairman and members of the various Com- 
mittees, who now number almost 100, are to be thanked for 
their invaluable service over the past 12 months. These 
honorary members comprise the Executive, Traffic, Indus- 
trial, Publicity, Home and Air Safety Committees and the 
various sub-committees. 

The Secretary and staff of the Council's head- 
quarters in Melbourne have again efficiently implemented 
To Page 40 
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ROAD 
BIRDS 


ERE are nine species of “Road 

Birds,” part of the current na- 

tional advertising of The Ethyl 
Corporation. They are exhibited as 
evidence of what interested companies 
can do to give traffic control and acci- 
dent prevention a boost. 

“Road Birds” were drawn by Keith 
Ward and Eric Gurney. Selection of 
situations and bird titles were made by 
the Ethyl Corporation in conjunction 
with their advertising agency—Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn. Kenneth 
Paul, director of art for BBD&O, is 
responsible for the unique effects. 

In addition to the obvious contribu 
tion to highway safety, the ‘Road 
Bird” ads offer several suggestions on 
how the drivers may get surer, more 
economical performance from their 
cars. In some cases, the short, 
sprightly copy which accompanies each 
drawing emphasizes the importance of 
good driving manners — courtesy be- 
hind the wheel. 

Each of the six “Road Bird”’ panels 
which are reproduced in miniature on 
the next page will pay a return visit 
to PUBLIC SAFETY, as a separate fea- 
ture in forthcoming issues. 

We hope you enjoy this covey of 
‘Road Birds’ — who good-naturedly 
put the spotlight on poor driving 
habits everyone can do without. 

THE END 


These drawings may not be reproduced without 
special permission, 
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There's always a lot of noise when 
this Road Bird is out. You can spot him 
\ by the way he recklessly flies into 











curves at high speed...with tires 







a screeching all the way round 
























































THE 


Bi d 
Smart 1r knows a curve sign really 


means "Slow Down!" And that screaming tires warn that 
he hasn't full control of his car. 























































Darting Road Runner 
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recogni 

heavy eyelids ar nodding head. He's 
Jally found out late at night, ha 

pois at the wheel, and trying to 


few more miles " 



































THE 


Smart Bu... caida 


one day. He beds down for the nigh hen he finds himself 


red—or pu off the road for a refreshing forty 
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It's a 
Community Job 
From Page 6 


ject are woefully low and misleading 
We do claim, however, that the best 
driver may not be able to avoid an 
accident if his car or truck fails to 
operate safely in these ten areas: 
brakes, front lights, rear lights, steer- 
ing, tires, exhaust, glass, windshield 
wipers, rear view mirror, and horn. 

So far as the third-mentioned point 
is concerned, we also recognize readily 
the weaknesses of the Safety-Check 
First, it is no more than the name im- 
plies: a surface check, not an inspec 
tion. 

Second, we are missing the driver 
who knows his vehicle is a menace and 
doesn't care any more about it than 
he does about your life or mine or his 
own; he’s an enforcement problem 
But Safety-Check does this much to 
him: Absence of the green Safety 
Check windshield sticker is a red flag 
for a police check of his vehicle after 
the voluntary program is ended, as 
well as evidence of lack of cooperation. 

Third, unless the police agencies are 
so inclined as just stated, there is no 
enforcement of correction of any un- 
safe conditions detected in the. safety- 
check lanes. The driver can continue 
to operate the unsafe vehicle for the 
remainder of his life—which might be 
to the next corner. But Safety-Check 
figures in here, too, making display 
of that sticker a matter of civic pride. 

What are the results to the commu- 
nity ¢ 

New Bern is convinced, and state 
trafic authorities agree, that it con- 
tributed materially to a sudden 40 per 
cent drop in countywide accident ex- 
perience. We saw a reduction in 
Dothan following its all-out pilot pro- 
gram. Other communities have re- 
ported accident experience approxi- 
mately comparable to the relative ac- 
complishment of Safety-Check, from 
sizable reductions in the successful 
cities to ‘no effect’’ among the failures 

Altogether last year, 422 cities and 
17 counties staged safety-check pro- 
grams. Nearly 11/4 million cars and 
trucks were looked over, and among 
them some 300,000 were rejected as 
unsafe in from one to all ten areas 

Beginning last fall, the staffs of 
Inter-Industry, Look Magazine, and 
the National Safety Council have been 
laying the groundwork for the 1956 
program, in which increased commu- 
nity participation will be emphasized 











Honor Postal Safe Driving Program 


OSTMASTER General Arthur E. Summerfield (at right) accepts 

the National Safety Council’s Citation in recognition of the con- 
tributions Postal people made to community traffic safety in 1954. The 
presentation of the award was made by Arthur E. Stoddard, Trustee of 
the National Safety Council and president of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska. The ceremony took place in the Postmaster General's 
Reception Room at the Post Office Department before a large group of 
invited guests representing national and local safety organizations, the 


Postmaster General's Staff and other department officials. 





Our first-of-this-year greeting is 
‘Your Community Is Invited!’ 

If this recap of the 1955 program 
frightens your town, city, or county 
away from the program, be glad 
your community could have been one 
of those who gasped resignation mid- 
way in planning. There are easier 
yea, pushover—programs which te- 
quire almost no effort and bring some 
publicity, if no accomplishment. 

If, however, your people want to 
strike sincerely, and effectively, and 
repeatedly from 1956 forward, then 
Safety-Check is tailor-made for your 
community THE END 


Name Graham for 
Yale Fellowship 

Keith W. Graham, 22, has been 
named the 1955 recipient of the 
$2,000 James S. Kemper Foundation 
Fellowship in traffic engineering for 


study at the Bureau of Highway Traffx 
at Yale University 

Purpose of the one-year course at 
Yale is to assist in the development 
of thoroughly trained and qualified 
engineers to work on the improvement 
and extension of the nation’s street 
and highway system, and thereby help 
reduce traffic accidents and congestion. 

Graham, a civil engineering gradu- 
ate of the University of Nebraska, was 
graduated ‘‘with distinction.”’ In recog- 
nition of his undergraduate scholastic 
achievements, Graham won the ‘‘Re- 
gent’s Scholarship’ and the Adam 
Dobson award. 

He gained practical engineering ex- 
perience while attending the University 
of Nebraska by working summers for 
the Nebraska Highway Department. 
Before winning the Kemper fellow- 
ship, Graham was employed by the 
Bureau of Traffic Engineering in Mil- 
waukee. 
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Safety Features 


The newly-completed Ohio Turn- 
pike has many built-in safety features, 
some of which are said to be unique 
even among toll roads. The 241-mile, 
four-lane divided highway across 
northern Ohio connects with the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike and the Indiana 
Turnpike (now under construction). 

Safety features designed, engineered, 
and built into the Ohio Turnpike 
include: 

1. Wide shoulders. The 24-foot- 
wide eastbound and westbound con 
crete roadways have bituminous paved 
shoulders, eight feet wide on the in- 
side for extra maneuvering room in 
emergencies and 10 feet wide along 
the outside for emergency parking. 

2. All intersecting highways and 
railroads are carried either over or un 
der the turnpike. A total of 282 
structures carry highways over or un 
der the turnpike while 40 structures 
eliminate railroad grade crossings. In 
addition, there are 38 bridges over 
streams and 251 drainage structures. 

3. Restricted entry. No traffic will 
enter or leave the turnpike roadways 
except at interchanges, terminals and 
service plazas. There are 15 inter- 
changes, each containing a toll plaza; 
16 service plazas arranged in pairs 
along the turnpike ; eight maintenance 
areas, and one terminal with toll plaza 
near each end of the superhighway 


i. Wide median strip. The oppos- 
ing roadway pavements are separated 
by a 56-foot seeded and sodded me- 
dian. It is depressed to facilitate 
drainage and snow removal, and to 
discourage motorists from crossing 
from one pavement to the other. This 
56-foot separation of opposing trafh« 
is Maintained over rivers, railroads and 
other highways by using twin bridges 
to carry the turnpike roadways. 


5. Fences and guard rails. The en 
tire right-of-way is fenced along both 
sides to keep animals and pedestrians 
off the turnpike. Guard rails afford 
protection at structures and along em 
bankments higher than 10 feet. 


6. Grades are easy. Maximum 
grades are 2 per cent ascending and 
i per cent descending. Minimum sight 
distance is 900 feet and maximum 
curvature is 21/, degrees. 


Easy-to-read signs. Informational 
and traffic signs are large, briefly and 
plainly worded for easy reading at 
turnpike speeds. They are reflector 
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Two Superways 


ized for maximum night legibility. 
So-called ‘‘cat’s-eye”” markers along the 
outer edge of both roadways will 
guide drivers at might and in bad 
weather. 

8. Speed limit enforced. The entire 
turnpike is patrolled, to protect turn 
pike patrons as well as to enforce 
trate regulations. Speed limits have 
been set at 65 mph for passenger Cars 
and 60 mph for commercial vehicles 
Two-way radio connects police and 
other turnpike vehicles, toll plazas, 
maintenance areas and the administra- 
tion building. Service trucks patrol the 
turnpike to aid distressed drivers 


And, the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
plans two ‘‘creeper lanes,’ to handle 
heavy-truck trafhc over two mountain 
ous stretches of the western part of 
the superhighway. General trafic will 
benefit, as the proposed lanes will 
carry big trucks in their slower uphill 
climb, while lighter vehicles travel in 
the other lanes at normal turnpike 
speed. In addition to saving time, the 
maintaining of steady trathc flow will 
help to reduce rear-end collisions 

One of these climbing lanes for 
trucks will parallel the turnpike fot 
eight miles to the Allegheny Tunnel 
in an easterly direction and the other 
for six miles to the Laurel Hill Tun- 
nel going west. Construction is sched 
uled for 1956 
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A CLOSE RELATIVE, 
I PRESUME ! 


THE 
“DAD, 1 HAD 

RIGHT-OF WAY, JUST 
LiKE You ALWAYS DO 











FLEET NEWS 


OME 500 school bus drivers and maintenance men in 
the Abilene, Texas area attended a Safety training insti- 

tune via TV this year by watching a special two-hour morn- 
ing telecast, outside regular broadcasting hours over the 
facilities of KRBC-TV. The program was conducted by 
the Texas Education Agency and the Texas Department of 
Public Safety 

Usual pattern for institutes in the past had been to bring 
the school bus operators to a central assembly point for 
class room instruction. Idea for the television institute was 
developed by John Kelly, Director of Public Relations, 
KRBC.-TV; P. E. Shotwell, health, safety, and physical edu- 
cation coordinator for Abilene Public Schools; Chairman 
Bill Gamblin and Vice-Chairman J. D. Perry of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Safety Committee; and Ross Kemp, dis- 
trict safety officer of the Texas Highway Patrol 

Prior to the telecast, letters were sent to all school system 
superintendents in the area explaining the plan and asking 
for comments. Of the 50 superintendents written, 42 re- 
sponded, all favorably, promising to cooperate by as- 
sembling bus operators, maintenance men, and in some 
cases teachers and students at centrally-located TV receivers 
in their respective districts 

The program included 

Opening remarks by James D. Hill, Regional Repre- 
sentative of the National Safety Council 

Questions and answers on Texas traffic laws relating to 
school buses as presented by Sgt. Roger Sosebee and Dis- 
trict Safety Officer Ross Kemp of the Texas Highway 
Patrol 

An interview with two nine-year-old school bus pas- 
sengers by John Kelly 

Preventive maintenance ideas by Dub Rhodes, Rhodes 
Auto Service, Abilene 

, 


Panel consisting of three school bus drivers and Clive 
Pearce Superintendent of Schools, Taylor County 


Remarks by J. O. Musick, managing director, Texas 
Satety Association who introduced the film ‘Precious 
Cargo 


Winduy by lames D. Hill 


The telecast also created considerable public notice 


among those who tuned in accidentally 


Infra-Red Night Speeder Check 


I he fennsylvania Motor Iruck Association has con 


lucted tensive tes and demonstrations of an infra-red 
PMTA Safety 
Director O. D. Sh pley explains that “in the past we have 
ween able to identify trucks only in day light. In mos 


jevice which can identify trucks at night 


ascs rivers in violation have been 


reprimanded by their 


employers, or discharged, in speeding cases. Now we will 
arry Our Satety program into the night using an electron 
device to detect and identify speed violators. We hope the 


' , 
Know led pe ) our activity will persuad truck drivers to 


yyser 


manufacturer, the 


Greyhound Safety Council Meeting 


HE Greyhound Safety Council meets to “further their safety 

efforts through a closer relationship with the National 
Safety Congress.” From left: E. B. Morgan, Southeastern; N. C. 
DeLong, Great Lakes; N. L. Reynolds, Florida; Roy Alexander, 
Eastern; J. A. Dalstrom, Southeastern; E. S. Haverly, Overland; 
J. P. Hightower and M. D. Smith, Greyhound Corp.; R. E. 
Gocke, Pacific; J. K. Crouch, Atlantic; R. B. Nunn, Richmond; 
O’Bra Clerc, Northland, and K. Williams, Southwestern. 


device is set 30 feet off the road. A section of the road 
is flooded with infra-red light, while the T-C is focused on 
approaching trucks. Drivers will be unaware they are 
being observed because infra-red light is invisible to the 
naked eye. The truck’s speed will be checked by radar. 
The T-C spotters will see through the darkness to make the 
identification 


Baseball Safe Driving Contest 

The 500 driver salesmen of the Maxwell House division 
of General Foods Corporation participated in a unique 
baseball safe driving contest this spring and summer. The 
contest ofhcially began with the opening of the 1955 Na 
tional baseball season on April 12. The 14 sales districts 
were divided into two leagues, Eastern league and a West- 
ern league. Each league was made up of eight teams. Each 
day that a team drove without a preventable accident, it 
was credited with one run. For each preventable accident, 
the team was penalized two runs 

The contest was promoted with flyers and scoreboard 
tallies informing each team of its progress and how it stood 
in its respective league 

At the end of the baseball season, the two top teams in 
each league were matched in a “World Series The San 
Francisco District won the ‘‘series’’ with an accident rate 
of 0.00 and the Memphis District, with only one pre 
ventable accident took second place with a rate of 0.29 

As a reward, $600.00 in merchandise was divided among 
the two top teams, San Francisco team mates sharing 60 per 
ent of the total while the Memphis drivers shared the 
remaining 40 per cent 

Team members were permitted to choose their prizes 
from a special catalogue 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Pamphlets 


Judicial Point System. (An evalua- 
tion program for taking bad drivers 
off the road.) Maxwell Halsey, Michi- 
gan State Safety Commission, Room 
136, Stevens T. Mason Bldg., Lansing 
26, Mich., 1955, 29p. (Address at 
National Safety Congress—Oct. 1955.) 

1954 Prox eedings, Institute of Tra fhe 
Engineers. Strathcoma Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn., 1955, 159p. 


State Speed Limits. National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., 1955, 3p. 


Summary of Trailer Coa hb Regula 
tions 1955-1956. United States and 
Canada. Automobile Club of Southern 
California, 2601 South Figuera St., 
Los Angeles 54, Calif., 1955, 86p. 


Magazine Articles 


“Connecticut’s In-Service School for 
Motor Vehicle Inspectors.” Walter ] 
Mayo. Traffic Ouarterly. Oct. 1955, 
p. 529. ‘ 

“Driver Training and Safety Educa- 
tion in Fire Departments.” Thomas D. 


Cornell Aero Lab 
Plans "'Crash-proof" Car 


The Cornell Aeronautical Labora 
tory (Buffalo, N. Y.) has announced 
that it will attempt to design a safer 
automobile body for the passengers 
in the event of a crash. The Labora 
tory hopes that it can come up with 
1 vehicle that is ab'e to take a severc 
head-on accident without resulting in 
injury to the occupants 

The research project is being spon 
sored by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston. Frank J. Cran 
dell, chief engineer, Liberty Mutual, 
signed a new contract with the Labor 
atory in July Representing C.A.I 
was Edward R. Dye, head of the Lab- 
oratory’s Industrial Division. 

“This will be strictly a paper study 
and for the moment we have no plans 
to construct a ‘crashproof’ car,” Dye 
said. ‘We will try to incorporate find- 
ings of the Laboratory's research in 
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Ryan. Fire Engineering, 
1955, p. 822. 
“Fortified Traffic Control.’’ Carl F 


Hansson. Traffic Quarterly. Oct. 1955, 


p. 511 


“How Courts Can Help Driver Li- 


Traffic Di- 


censing.’” James M. Hare 
gest and Review. Oct. 1955, p. 


“The Monotrol Trathc Signal Sys- 


Municipal 
rs 


tem.’” Lowell Maxson. 
Signal Engineer. Sept.-Oct. 1955, p 
33. 

“Promoting Traffic Safety in Indi- 
ana.’ Hallie L. Mye Traffic Qua 
ferly. Oct. 1955, p. 473. 

“Trafhc Engineering in Ontario.’ 
W. Q. Macree. Traffic Ouarterly. Oct 
1955, p. 495. 

“Uniform Hunter Casualty Report.” 
1955 American Rifleman. Nov. 1955, 
p- 20. 

“Ways to Safeguard the Motorist in 
Areas of Construction.” C. A. Good- 
win. Traffic Quarterly. Oct. 1955, p 
543 

“Winter Driving Secrets.” Edward 
Fales, Jr. Better Homes and Garden 
Nov. 1955. p. 66 


the last three years into the design of 
a full scale auto body which will bet 
ter protect auto occupants 


This ‘car of tomorrow’ is not the 
type of auto that will be rushed into 
production,’’ Dye added We hope 
to interest the public and auto manu 
tacturers in many of the safety inno 
vations that are possibl. 


Among the more radical of Dye’s 
recommendations is the elimination 
yf the steering wheel in favor of 
levers on either side of the driver 


A dash panel that pulled cut and 
wrapped around” the driver of the 
ar to prevent his being thrown for 
ward into the windshield or other ob- 
struction if a crash occurred. Padding 
material installed in areas where the 
head might impact since three out of 
four auto deaths are caused by head 
injury 


As added reinforcement for the au- 
tomobile’s body, additional steel to 


Sept ember, 





encompass the mid-section of the car, 
thus preventing its collapse when 
rolled over. 

New types of locks to secure the 
door from opening and spilling the 
passengers. 

Instruments located close to the level 
of the car's hood which would show 
only colored panels—as some autos 
do now—in an effort to prevent driver 
distraction. 


Relocation of the driver to a spot 
where he can see and control the car 
better. 

Side bumpers to increase structural 
stiffness also are a consideration. 


All of these ideas are of course 
preliminary and our final decisions 
will depend upon our design study,” 
Dye said. “The driving public, if it 
wants safer cars, must eventually re- 
verse its present philosophy of spa- 
ciousness in the auto to one of com- 
pactness. Proper packaging will greatly 
reduce the possibility of injury and 
death in an auto crash.”’ 


New SDA Subscribers 


The Illinois State Police and the 
North Dakota Highway Patrol are the 
newest state police organization to 
subscribe to the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Safe Driver Award program for 
police officers. 

Two other states, Texas and Min- 
nesota, are currently using the pro- 
gram 

Evidence that police departments 
are paying more attention to the safe 
driving habits of their personnel is the 
fact that 70 municipal police fleets, 21 
state police fleets, 23 two-wheel mo- 
torcycle fleets and 22 three-wheel mo 
torcycle fleets completed the 1954- 
1955 National Police Fleet Safety 
Contest co-sponsored by the Council 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Dozens of state and 
municipal police organizations acted 
as auditors for the 1954-1955 Contest 


Coffee Growers Boost 
Traffic Safety Theme 


A safe driving television campaign 
launched by the Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau for the Christmas and New 
Year holidays, featured the theme 
For holiday safety, if you take one 
for the road, make it coffee."’ A 20- 
second animated TV spot was sent to 
every television station in the country 
for airing on public service time 








Mississippi Organizes 


From Page 18 
our streets and highways as we really 
want, If we wanted more, we could 
have it,”” he stressed, emphasizing the 
public opinion and 
overwhelming and organized support 
programs and laws 
We—you and I—<can have just as 
are willing 
to work and pay for There is no 
he added 

Certainly there is no magic for 
mula to make us safe from accidents 
but Mississippians that afternoon dis 
cussed in detail what they could do 


importance of 


behind safety 


much trafhic safety as we 


magic formula 


The conference unanimously en 
dorsed the formation of a state safety 
council and requested that the con 
ference steering committee be ap 
pointed as the body to supervise its 
organization. It was decided that either 
i teen-age division be included in the 
new council or else a separate teen-age 
safety council be set up, subject to the 
supervision of the parent organization 
It was further suggested that the teen 
agers act independently and, if they 
are included in the new council as a 
division,” they be permitted mem- 
bership on the council's board of di 
rectors 

Mississippi teen-agers demanding a 
role in the new council came as no 
surprise to state safety leaders, how- 
ever. ‘Magnolia State’’ young people 
have demonstrated more than just a 
nonchalant interest in safety their 
driving record shows this. Teen-agers 
are responsible for only a very small 
percentage of state trafic accidents, 
which is something most adults feel 
hard to believe 

Under the expert, though perhaps 
self-appointed, leadership of young 
Gatlin, teen-age delegates to the Gov 


California Conference 
Urges Traffic Safety Action 
Resolutions from two important di 
visions of the Sixth Annual Governor's 
T'rathc Safety Conference at Sacra 
mento, Calif., Oct. 5-6-7, urged that 
a statewide citizens traffic safety organ 
ization, financed through private funds, 
be set up at the “earliest possible date.”’ 
The Public Participation and En- 
forcement Divisions both appealed for 
quick action, in separate resolutions, 
“in line with the President's Action 
Committee and the California Con 


for Safety 


Gen. G. C. Stewart, executive vice president of the National 
Safety Council, in pow wow with Mississippians following his 
address to Governor's Safety Conference. Newspaperman Morris 
Meyer (with cigar), editor of the Starkville News, was praised 
by Gen. Stewart as “tireless in working for safety.” 


ernor's Safety Conference ‘‘spoke-out, 
lemanding representation in the pro 
posed new council. Gatlin told older 
delegates during his luncheon address 
that young Mississippians were not 
exactly pleased with the driving rec 
ord of their parents and were tired of 
getting the blame whenever the state's 
highway death toll was discussed. 

Driver education also received a 
boost during the Mississippi Gover 
nor's Conference. The conference 
study groups were 100 per cent in 
their endorsement of the program and 
went so far as to suggest that neces 
sary legislation be pushed to require 
that driver education be mandatory in 
Mississippi public schools 

But the greatest single accomplish- 
ment of the conference was the dis- 


ference recommendations of 1954.’ 
These two resolutions, with others 
from the engineering, driver licensing, 
education, teen-age and commercial 
vehicle groups, were all presented to 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight at the 
final session on Friday 


The Governor complimented the 
groups for their ‘sound, concrete reso- 
lutions” and said they were all aimed 
to curb “the reckless, the selfish, the 
thoughtless and the discourteous driv- 


ers. 


Approximately 800 delegates ac- 


covery that Mississippians were will 
ing to do something collectivel) 
willing to mesh their gears, so to 
speak, in a common struggle. In the 
past, most state departments and or 
ganizations within Mississippi have 
had some type of active safety pro- 
gram. It was discovered during the 
Governor's Conference that these or- 
ganizations and departments were in- 
terested enough in an active state 
safety council to see that one is 
formed and to sce also that it stays 
alive 

The conference delegates represented 
a cross-section of Mississippi people, 
so it is safe to assume that their view 
indicates the attitude of the people. 

Mississippi will have a state safety 
council! THE END 


cepted the Governor's invitation to 
attend the three-day meeting, a repre- 
sentative group of interested citizens, 
public officials, educators and teen- 
agers consisting of 100 carefully se- 
lected high school students from all 
over the state 


A significant accomplishment of the 
Conference was the establishment of 
a closer liaison between the Public 
Participation group and the Engineer- 
ing Division to do a better selling job 
of engineering needs and underlying 
reasons for such changes 
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Governor Knight, who spoke at the 
opening day dinner, recommended ra- 
dar speed checks, chemical tests for 
drunk drivers and fixed speed limits 
for the state, as ways of reducing Cali- 
fornia's highway carnage. 


the San Francisco office spoke at the 
Public Participation sessions. 

The Council’s San Francisco ofhce 
assembled and distributed 200 kits of 
material on the forthcoming S-D Day 
program and the California Teamsters 








Green Cross Crusade. The kits were 
given out at the Public Participation 
and Engineering sessions 


At the engineering sessions, A. L 
Haynes, executive engineer, Ford Mo- 
tor Company of Detroit, told the group 
that research has shown that auto seat 
belts, like those used in 2 are 
effective in curbing injuries and deaths 
in traffic accidents. 


Alex F. Stamm, Chrysler Corpora 
tion engineer, described a new truck 
brake system designed to prevent run 
aways. He said the new system in- 
volves a series of separate brake de- 
vices, one of which goes into action 
in the event of failure of the primary 
system. 





COMING EVENTS 
in the Field of Safety 








Mar. 4-6, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Safety Conference and Exp« 
sition (Biltmore Hotel). W. L. Groth 
executive director, P.O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va 


Mar. 19-21, Los Angeles 
Third Annual Southern 
Congress and Exhibit (An 
Joseph M. Kaplan 
Greater Los Angeles 
Safety Council, 610 S 
Angeles 14 
March 26, 27, 1956, Dallas 
Annual Texas Safety ¢ 
Hotel) Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


Calitornia Safety 
ibassador Hotel ) 
secretary-manager 
Chapter, National 
Main Street, Los 


Community Council participants on 
the program were Judge William Mc- 
Guinness, — Eastbay Chapter; 
James T. Blalock president, Los An- 
geles Chapter; Joseph M. Kaplan, 
secretary-manager, Greater Los Ange- 
les Chapter; David N. Kaye, manager, 
Santa Clara County Chapter, San Jose 
Earl F Campbell and John Hall of 


onference (Baker 


March 28-29, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ninth Central Indiana Safety Confer- 
ence and Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Con 
tact Jack Gunnell, director. Indianapolis 
Safety Council, c/o Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, 320 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 11, Ind 


May 22-24, 1956, Rochester, N. Y. 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and Roches 
ter Industrial Management Council. Contact 
Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul St., Rochester: 


Apr. 5-7, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Forest Products Safety 


Charles Houston, personnel manager, Wey 
erhaeuser Timber Company, Klamath Falls 


Conterence 


Apr. 9-10, Toronto, Ont. 

Industrial Accident 
tions Annual Conference (Royal York 
Hotel). R. G. D. Anderson, general man 
ager, 90 Harbour St., Toronto 1, Ont 


Prevention Associa 


Apr. 10-12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference (Hote 
Chase). Reyburn Hoffman, secretary-man 
iger. The Safety Council of Greater St 
Louis, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Fourty-fourth National Safety 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, secretary, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 


Congress 





SAFETY AT SCHOOL 


With the approach of winter, there is also the approach of more hazard- 
ous conditions related to the children who will be going to school. 
There will be those dark days when visibility is poor. This will be 
the time when it will be important for you to have a properly outfitted 
School Safety Patrol. Make your selection from the complete stock 
carried by our company. Here are some of the many items: 


All rubber raincoats, made of 100% rubber. Ab- 
solutely waterproof. available in yellow, white 
or black. School, city, or sponsor's name on 
back. Good the year round. 


OVERSEAS CAPS 
FELT EMBLEMS 
PATROL BUTTONS 
CAUTION FLAGS 
RAINWEAR 
ARMBANDS 
PATROL BELTS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
and the 
“CORPORAL DIGBY” 
SAFETY SENTINEL 


Metal patrol badge that will lend official impor- 
tance to the people on the school safety patrol. 
Officer's badges finished in gold color, members’ 
in nickel. All complete with pin clasp. 


Snappy eight point style gabardine caps may 
be had in Navy Blue, other colors on special 
order. 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
VAsloM ibe! tame len 


GRAUBARD'S v.ccs%: 


‘America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 
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ERE are four films dealing with 

winter driving, recreation, road 
construction safety, and general trafhc 
safety. 

Information on these films should 
be obtained by contacting the sources 
given after the description. The Na- 
tional Safety Council is unable to give 
any price or availability information 
on these films. 

For information on other available 
safety films, contact Nancy Lou 
Blitzen, Film Consultant and Editor, 
National Directory of Safety Films, 
National Safety Council. 


Winter Driving 


Don’t Skid Yourself (16mm sound mo- 
tion) black & white. 13 minutes. Pro- 
duced in 1955. TV/o.k. 

This film is especially suitable for 
showing to car and truck fleet drivers, 
and for the general public. It was pro- 
duced with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Safety Council's Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards, and it realis- 
tically dramatizes the basic rules for safe 
winter driving developed from available 
statistical information and findings of the 
Committee's test projects at Pine Lake, 
Wis. 

These tests make up a good deal of the 
film, and the varied and interesting con- 
clusions that can be drawn from the tests 
are graphically given. Skid tests on vari- 
ous types of tires, on ice and hard-packed 
snow, traction tests and stopping dis- 
tances are all shown. From all these tests 
come the rules to follow for safe driving 


Prints are available from local Aetna 
Life Affiliated Company offices or Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, Public Educa- 
tion Department, Hartford 15, Connecti 
cut. The only charges made for use of 
the film is shipping both ways. 


Recreation 


Look Before You Leap (16mm sound 
motion) black & white or color. 2 min- 
utes. Produced in 1953. TV/o.k. 


This short film may be used as a trailer 
or alone, especially at vacation time and 
in parts of the country where the climate 
is warm throughout the year. It points 
up an old adage by showing what hap- 
pened to one cyclist who decided to go 
swimming in some inviting looking 
water after a hard ride. He dived in 
without checking the depth of the water 
Result: one less cyclist, and one more 
statistic. 


To obtain information on how prints 
are available in the U. S., contact the 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, 
Ontario or 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


28 





Safety Films 
oT eee. 


Road Construction Safety 


The Last Mile (16mm sound motion) 
black & white or color. 22Y) minutes. 
Produced in 1955. 

This film was made in cooperation with 
the National Safety Council's Construc- 
tion Section. It is meant to be shown to 
both highway construction workers and 
motorists who drive around such areas. 
The story uses the device of comparing 
the last mile of the convicted man who is 
going to the death chamber to the sud- 
dent last mile of workers and motorists 
who have fatal accidents. 

The film shows the types of warning 
devices which are used during highway 
construction to safeguard the worker and 
the driver. It makes the point that these 
safeguards are useless unless they are 
properly cared for, visible at all times, 
and the instructions shown on them fol- 
lowed faithfully. Sometimes a flagman is 
used and he, like the signs, must always 
be on the job and alert, or he can cause 
a fatal “last mile” accident. The last 
point made in the film is that all these 
signs, people, and precautions are not 
enough if the workers and drivers don't 
look after their own safety. “Only the 
convict cannot keep from completing the 
last mile! * The worker and motorist 
needn't ever start on it, but can stop the 
end result—Death.” 

This film is another of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company's productions for high- 
way safety and uses a technique very 
similar to that used in the first film en- 
titled The Gamblers. 

Prints are available for loan and pur- 
chase from local Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany Sales offices or Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


General Traffic 


Look Alert: Stay Unhurt (16mm sound 
motion) black & white. 14 minutes. Pro- 
duced in 1954. 

This National Film Board of Canada 
production gives some basic traffic safety 
rules for both adults and children. The 
story deals with a youngster who leaps 
without looking into the path of an on- 
coming car. The police officer explains, 
using small scale models and pictures, 
how traffic accidents happen and how 
they can be avoided by careful observance. 

Information on availability of prints 
can be obtained from the National Film 
Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario or 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20, NM. Y. 


The December quarterly Supplement 
to the 1955 issue of the National 
Directory of Safety Films is now avail- 
able. Copies will be sent free on re- 
quest from the National Safety Council. 


Juke Boxes Join 
in Safety Crusade 


The nation’s juke box operators are 
going to help make the country traffic 
safety conscious with song. 

“Since President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed Safe Driving Day, we have 
tried to give continuous aid to the 
drive through one of the most effec- 
tive forms of communication in the 
world today—music,” declared George 
A. Miller of Oakland, Cal., president 
of the Music Operators of America, 
Inc. Via action of the group's execu- 
tive board, a recording of “Please Take 
Care of Yourself,” new song hit which 
ties in a bouncy, danceable tune with 
love lyrics that subtly weave in the 
basic phases of safe driving, in 550,- 
000 juke boxes from coast to coast. 


x~ eee Ke ae keke kk 
“Sir, you raise your voice when 
you should reinforce your argu- 


ment. DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


SRA teh & 2 2B 

“We hope the song had a desirable 
impact on the driving public,” Mr. 
Miller said. ‘Like’ other national in- 
dustries aiding the safety movement 
we have long wanted to help prevent 
the needless slaughter of 38,000 peo- 
ple, but the practical means of our 
aiding the National Safety Council's 
crusade just recently became apparent 
with the publication and recording of 
the first popular type of song to plug 
safe driving. Earlier attempts were 
rather unprofessional, but “Please Take 
Care of Yourself” combines listenable, 
danceable music with clever lyrics that 
makes it possible for us to provide 
juke box operators with records which 
the public will enjoy hearing. The 
writers—Bellman Jones, Eddie Ballan- 
tine and Lew Green——have helped to 
render a public service through juke 
boxes, radio and television.” 

The platter features the singing of 
Danny O'Neil and the orchestra of 
Eddie Ballantine, Chicago radio and 
TV stars. The song is published by 
Will Rossiter and has been recorded 
by Deed Records, 64 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. Ralph Con- 
rad, President of Deed facet made 
the recording available to music opera- 
tors at 32 cents each, instead of the 
usual price. 

“If playing of this song all over 
America saved only one life we feel 
our efforts to support President Eisen- 
hower'’s traffic safety campaign will be 
worthwhile,” ‘Mr. Miller said. 
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ee NOW and Obey Traffic Laws!” 

That is the theme of the 
Operation Safety program kit for Feb- 
ruary. 

Recognizing the pressing need for 
more effective measures to reduce traf- 
fic violations as a strategic element in 
accident prevention, the Operation 
Safety kit for February contains com- 
plete program materials for organizing 
a communitywide drive against trafhic 
violations. Among these materials are: 

1) A planning guide, which in- 
cludes project ideas and plans for set- 
ting up a well-integrated program of 
activities aimed at stimulating greater 
response to and support of traffic laws. 

2) A fact sheet containing complete 
statistics and facts showing the close 
tie-in between trafic accidents and 
driver violations. Also included are 
basic rules for safe walking and driv- 
ing. 

3) Newspaper releases and an edi 
torial pinpointing the various aspects 
of greater public indoctrination in the 
necessity of knowing and obeying traf- 
fic laws. 

4) Radio scripts dramatizing in in- 
terview form ‘‘live” situations in which 
the message of traffic safety is brought 
forcefully home to all levels of com- 
munity interest, both lay and official. 

5) A brief program outline of the 
activities and events requiring com- 
paratively little time and resources and 
suitable for a Know and Obey Traffic 
Laws program in small communities. 

6) A woman's page complete with 
ideas and projects slanted toward the 
women’s groups participating in the 
communitywide trafic safety move 
ment. 

7) Samples of the special leaflets 
“Guilty!” which, with dramatic im- 
pact, tags traffic violations for what 
they are—crimes; and “Go to Trafh« 
Court as a Visitor, Not as a Violator,” 
which pleads for greater obedience to 
traffic laws. 

Also included in the kit are a list 
of other available program materials, 
radio spot announcements, and poster 
and film trailer order forms. 

For further information about the 
Operation Safety program, write to 
Bob Shinn, director, Operation Safety, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 
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PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 


1-9 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 
C Size 29 .23 19 7 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
Pp a 












SAFETY 


POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "'A'’ size (8!/:"xll'/."") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23''). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set: 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
10-99 
A size—assorted .08 
—same .07 
B size—assorted 19 
—same 7 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23"'. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities 
of 5,000 or more 
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Deaths Rise in 1955 as Vehicles. 


Population and Travel Increase 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 


swing since the end of World War II 
From a low total of approximately 
24,000 in 1943 and 1944, deaths 


maybe even fewer than in 1952. The 


yoror VEHICLE deaths are on 
A critical months are ahead, and the 


the increase in 1955, although it 


seems safe to predict that the year's 
total will not approach our worst year 
1941 

The total will be larger than in 
1954, although it ts possible that 


deaths may be fewer than in 1953 


sharp changes possible in the totals for 
these months makes precise prediction 
a hazardous occupation 


Death Trend 


Deaths have been in a strong up 


reached a postwar high of 37,955 in 
1953. 

After the end of the war, deaths 
jumped sharply to more than 33,000 
in 1946, From that high point, they 
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dropped a little each year to a post 
war low of 31,701 in 1949. 

From 1949 to 1953, deaths rose 
each year, although the increases lev- 
cled off as follows: 10 per cent in 
1950; 7 per cent in 1951; 2 per cent 
in 1952 and 1 per cent in 1953. 
Deaths then dropped 6 per cent in 
1954, and currently are running about 
that much higher in 1955. 


Trends in Population, 
Registrations and Travel 

Rationalizing the rising trend in 
deaths does not solve the problem, 
but it is interesting to note trends 
since World War II in population, 
vehicle registration and travel. 

Many factors besides these three 
influence the death totals. These com- 
ments are not intended to indicate or 
imply that the rising death trend is 
justified or inevitable because of rises 
in population, registrations, and travel. 
The only purpose of this statistical re- 
port is to set forth certain factual data 
which appear of interest in relation to 
the whole problem. 


Death Trends in Certain Types of Motor Vehicle Accidents—1946-1954 
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¢ ITY and state death records which normally appear on these pages 
under title of “The Traffic Toll,” do not appear in this issue. Due 
to our change in publication date, your January issue carries no statistical 
data on the monthly traffic boxscore. 


The February issue of PusBiic SAFETY will reach you in January at an 
early date. It will carry the Council's statistical roundup on trafhe 
fatalities, tables, charts, etc. You will receive this information at the 
same time you always have gotten it. It wili still be the latest infor 
mation available on traffic fatalities, mileage, etc. 


The change in publication date should prove beneficial in many ways. 
For one thing, it adds a full month to the useful life of PUBLIC SAFETY. 
Stories will be slanted so that official and non-official agencies can benefit 
from the experience of pilot studies and previous experience in handling 
special emphasis programs. They will be timed so information will be 
helpful when you need it 








33,945,817 in 1946, and are estimated 
at 61,301,000 for 1955—an increase 
of 81 per cent. 

Motor-vehicle travel in 1946 totaled 
about 340,655,000,000 miles. On the 
basis of eight months information for 
1955, the total for the year will be 
more than 605,000,000,000 miles, an 
increase of 78 per cent. 


In 1946, the ofhcial population fig- 
ure as of July 1 was 140,054,000. The 
estimate for 1955 is 164,200,000, an 
increase of 17 per cent 


Motor-vehicle registrations totaled 


Summary 

Deaths in 1955 are estimated to be 
about 14 per cent greater than in 1946. 
Between these same years, increases in 
the other factors have been: Popula- 
tion 17 per cent, vehicle registrations 
81 per cent and motor vehicle mileage 
Ny 78 per cent 


goed trae — 


Pedestrian and Train Accidents 
Down, Non-collision 
Accidents Up 


The increase in deaths has not oc- 
curred in all types of accidents, and 
it has not been uniform among those 





accident types which have increased. 


Since 1946, pedestrian deaths have 
decreased, as have deaths from colli- 
sions with trains, street cars and bi- 
cycles. On the other hand, deaths 
from multiple-vehicle collisions, colli- 
sions with fixed objects, and non-colli- 


gant “ny | 
My, RAILROAD TRAINS 


i 





-50 


sion accidents have increased sharply 
Information on types of accidents is 
not yet available for 1955, but com- 
parisons between 1946 and 1954 serve 
to illustrate the divergent trends in 
accident types. 


For all accidents, the 1954 total of 
36,000 was 8 per cent above 1946 








1946 1947 1949 
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Pedestrian deaths, however decreased 
$2 per cent during these years, and 
deaths from train collisions dropped 
8 per cent. Although deaths from 
ollisions with bicycles and street cars 
have never been large in. total, they 
were even smaller in 1954. Compared 
with 1946. the decreases were: Bicycle 


> 


leaths 26 per cent, street car deaths 


7 per cent 


Noncollision accidents, on the other 
hand, resulted in 44 per cent more 
leaths in 1954 than in 1946, and 
multiple-vehicle collisions resulted in 
8 per cent more deaths. Deaths wu 
fixed object collisions, although not 
too large in total, increased 63 per cent 


Accident Types and Trends 
Differ in Urban and Rural Areas 


The review of accident type trends 
presented in the preceding paragraphs 
gives some clue to the increasing death 
totals. A little more is learned by 
looking at the urban and rural ex 
periences se parately 


First, a look at deaths from all types 
of accidents in urban and rural areas 
shows that urban deaths have decreased 
luring the years 1946 to 1954 by 
about 27 per cent In contrast, deaths 
in rural areas increased about 28 per 
ent. Changes in the different types 
of accidents are reviewed below, with 
the first discussion on those types that 
have decreased, and following discus 
sion on those types which have in 


creased 


Pedestrian Deaths. Pedestrian fa 
talities have always totaled nearly 
twice is Many in urban areas as 
rural areas, and the sharp decrease i 
this type of accident has extended t 
both areas. In urban areas, between 
1946 and 1954, these deaths decreased 
ibout 33 per cent; in rural areas they 


decreased about 29 per cent 


Collisions with trains. Deaths i 
ill collistons between trains and mo 
tor-vehicles decreased 28 per cent he 
tween 1946 and 1954, but in this case 
the entire decrease occurred in urban 
ureas; im rural areas, deaths in this 
type of accident have increased. Th 
percentage changes were: Urban 58 


per cent, rural 8 per cent 


Collisions with bicycles. Deaths ir 
ollisions with bicycles have never 
been large in total, but still the drop 
in this type of accident is signficant 
and encouraging. In all areas, deaths 
were down 26 per cent between 194¢ 
and 1954. Most of the decrease 


though, was accomplished in urban 


Death Trends in Urban and Rural Areas for 
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areas where deaths were down 40 per 
cent, compared with 10 per cent in 
rural areas 


In 1946 and earlier years, deaths in 
bicycle accidents were nearly 50 per 
cent higher in urban areas than they 
were in rural areas. As a result of the 
sharp cut in deaths in urban areas 
mentioned above, in 1954 deaths to 
taled nearly the same in both urban 
and rural areas 


Collisions with street cars. Street 
car accidents hdve been almost entirely 
an urban problem, and the 77 per cent 
decrease from 1946 to 1954 is an 
urban accomplishment 


Multiple-vehicle collisions. In all 
areas, deaths in multiple-vehicle colli 
sions increased 28 per cent between 
1946 and 1954. These accidents are 
principally a rural problem, and they 
were much more a rural problem in 
1954 than they were in 1946 


Not only did the entire jump in 
deaths in this type of accident occur 
in rural areas, but the increase offset 
a sizable decrease in urban areas. The 
specific changes between 1946 and 
1954 were: Urban areas 20 per cent 


rural areas 10 per cent. 


In 1946, deaths in these accidents 
totaled about 9,500 of which 80 per 
cent occurred in rural areas. In 1954, 
deaths in these accidents totaled about 
12,000 of which nearly 90 per cent 
occurred in rural areas. While deaths 
in urban areas decreased by 
hundreds, deaths in rural areas in 
reased by nearly 3,000 


severa: 


Noncollision accidents. Noncol 
lision accidents (overturning, running 
off roadway, etc.) accounted for more 
deaths in 1954 than any other accident 
type. In 1946, this type of accident 
was only third in importance, being 
surpassed by both pedestrian accidents 
ind multiple-vehicle collisions 


Noncollision accidents have in 
creased more than any other type of 
accident since 1946, with the increase 
in both urban and rural areas amount 
ing to 44 per cent by 1954. Deaths 
in these accidents increased in both 
urban and rural areas, although the 
rural area hike of 50 per cent was fat 
greater than the urban area increase of 
only 6 per cent 


As with multiple-vehicle collisions, 
noncollision accidents are principally 
a rural problem. In 1946, deaths from 
noncollision accidents totaled about 
9,000, with 85 per cent occurring in 
rural areas. In 1954, deaths from these 
accidents totaled nearly 13,000 with 
90 per cent occurring in rural areas 
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Type of Accident 
Total 

Pedestrian 

Multiple-vehicle 

Noncollision 

Railroad 

Fixed object 

Street car 

Other 


*Less than Vy pe 


Type of Accident 
Total 
Noncollision 
Multiple-vehicl 
Pedestrian 
Railroad 
Fixed object 
Other 





Per Cent of Deaths by Type of Accident 
1946 and 1954 


URBAN 


100% 100% 


c 


© Changes in 
1946 1954 Deaths 1946-54 


70% 
« 


« 


@ Changes in 
1954 Deaths 1946-54 
100% 28% 
- 50 

40 

29 

8 
+5] 

13 








Changes in Urban and Rural 
Accident Types 


rhe importance of different acc ident 
types in urban and rural areas show 
significant changes between 1946 and 
1954. In general, the different types 
of accidents retained their relative im- 
portance, but there were differences in 
the percenatge that each was of the 
total 


In urban areas, pedestrian deaths 
were more than half of all deaths in 
both years, although the total decreased 
by one-third 


Multiple-vehicle collisions resulted 
in one-fifth fewer deaths in urban 
reas in 1954 than in 1946, but they 
accounted for a larger percentage of 
the total in the later year since the 
decrease from 1946 was less than that 


for all urban deaths 


Deaths from noncollision accidents 
increased in total and increased sig 
nificantly in the 
deaths 


proportion of all 


In 1946, there were four times as 
many deaths from train accidents as 
there were from fixed object accidents, 
but the sharp drop in the former and 
the sharp increase in the latter by 1954 
resulted in these two accident types 
assuming about equal importance in 
that year 


In rural areas, deaths in noncolli- 


sion accidents and in multiple-vehicle 
ollisions each totaled about one-third 


of all rural deaths in 1946, and both 
increased sharply to approximately 
four out of 10 in 1954 


Pedestrian deaths in rural areas de 
creased sharply between 1946 and 
1954, both in number and in the pro 
portion of all deaths. 

Deaths from rural train accidents 
increased slightly, but they were a 
smaller proportion of the 1954 total, 
while deaths from fixed object acci 
dents increased both in number and 
in the proportion of all deaths. 

Nonfatal injuries by type of accident 
in urban and rural areas do not follow 
the same trend as deaths 


The differences are quite noticeable 
as are shown in the table below 


Per Cent of Injuries by Type of Accident 
Urban 

Type of Accident 1946 = 11954 

Total 100% 100% 
Multiple-vehicle 19 59 
Pedestrian 34 22 
Noncollision 8 11 
Street car 11 
Other ’ 
Fixed object 3 
Railroad 


Rural 
Type of Accident 1946 = 1954 
Total 100% 100% 
Multiple-vehicle 64 67 
Noncollision 26 28 
Fixed object 
Pedestrian 
Other 
Railroad 
Street car 
THE END 





Formula for “Minute Meetings” 


From Page 15 


when you get on the spot. They help 
you to avoid asking questions that can 
be answered “Yes” or “No” thereby 
stopping discussion Why do you 
think that? How do you propose 
to do it? When do you think it 
should be done ? What is the reason 
behind that ? Pose these questions 
to specific individuals to draw them 
out or to try to get opposite opinions 
expressed. This gives you the offen 
sive and time to think, besides it helps 
to clarify the topi 


(ec) Be enthusitasti 


Nothing breeds enthusiasm like en 
thusiasm. Nothing is harder to do 
than a job you don't want to do and 
nothing easier than a labor of love 
You want to do it and it’s easy even if 
it's hard. The challenge is what often 
makes people do the impossible and 
makes them want to do it. Any sales- 
man must be convinced (or act so) 
that his product is tops. Yow are sell- 
ing performance. 


(f) The Die Hard: 


When changing any established pat- 
tern of procedure there’s always those 
who say, “It won't work,” “I like the 
old way best,” ‘I can’t do it that way,” 
etc. Now you have a selling job of 
major proportions on your hands. First 
explain why its necessary to change. 
More understanding of the problem 
may help convince the other party. Ex- 
plain where it will be a saving, how 
the over-all picture must be considered, 
how some other change has made this 
change necessary. Listen to the other 
side. Ask why then compromise if his 
reasoning is even half logical. Com- 
pliment him on his alertness in notic- 
ing the flaw in the plan—now it's i: 
idea. 


(g) The “You” Factor: 

The one thing every person is more 
interested in than any other thing in 
the world is himself. As previously 
stated in these “'tricks,’”” you are a 
salesman. The product is better job 
performance, and it will make your job 
easier. The other fellow doesn’t care 
what it will do for you though, so sell 
in terms of what “‘it’’ will do for him. 
If you can convince him the end result 
will make it easier on him, he is more 
willing to learn, even go out of his 
way to conform. Teach in terms of 
what this will do for you and “you” 
is the other fellow. 


Benefits 

The performance of employes marks 
the difference between a good, aver 
age, Or poor operation, and this differ 
ence varies in direct proportion to the 
supervising ability of the ofhcer in 
charge. 


The “Minute Meeting” is a tool 
which if properly used will show up in 
improved morale and increased efh- 
ciency. This has been proven beyond 
doubt on several of our operations 
where well conducted 
the rule 


meetings are 


Summarized, the ‘Minute Meeting” 
can and will help every supervisor do 
his job better and easier. It will do 
each supervisor a world of personal 
good to learn to conduct successful 
meetings. The management asks each 
of you who are not now using this 
plan to give it a fair trial, remember- 
ing, however, that you as a super- 
visor will personally benefit in direct 
proportion to the effort you put into it. 

THE END 


Electronic Traffic 
Signals in Chicago 


Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley 
pushed a button and threw radio con- 
trolled, electronically mechanized 
traffic signals into operation at 13 busy 
Chicago street intersections. 


The radio traihc control system, be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind in 
the world, was designed and built for 
Chicago by the Electronics Division of 
the General Electric Company at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Mayor Daley noted that the pilot 
installation of the traffic control sys- 
tem, which was authorized by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
in 1954, has been completed under 
direction of Lloyd M. Johnson, com- 
missioner of streets and _ sanitation. 
The City’s request to the Federal 
Communications Commission in Wash- 
ington for a station license to transmit 
radio signals to co-ordinate trafhc sig- 
nals was so unusual that special au- 
thorization by the Commission was 
necessary before the City was granted 
permission to install the pilot system. 

According to Chicago Associate 
Traffic Engineer Ralph Michel, who 
conceived and planned the system, 
vehicle movements and direction of 
travel on certain streets vary in volume 


from hour to hour and day to day 
Traffic control signals, without inter- 
connecting cable cannot possibly cope 
with these changing trafhc conditions 
and costly and bothersome delays re- 
sult. Even with costly interconnecting 
cable, signal timing changes are 
limited. Radio co-ordination from a 
Central Station will provide  trafhx 
signal timing changes necessary to 
meet these variable trathc conditions 
and traffic will benefit substantially 
at a much lower cost than is possible 
with conventional underground cable 


The system includes a G-E Central 
Control Station located at City Hall 
and a transmitter and antenna on the 
roof of the Board of Trade Building. 
The control station is linked to the 
antenna by existing underground cable 


By sending out coded radio tone 
signals, the transmitter will provide re- 
mote control of electronically equipped 
stop-and-go signals at all intersections 
along North La Salle Street and two 
others at outlying locations. 


The La Salle Street system includes 
intersections at Kinzie Street, Illinois 
Street, Grand Avenue, Ohio Street, 
Erie Street, Chicago Avenue, Oak 
Street, Division Street, Schiller Street 
and North Avenue. One of the out- 
lying locations is at Lincoln Avenue 
and Foster; the other is a three-street 
intersection at 79th Street, Stony Island 
and South Chicago Avenue. 

Existing stop-and-go lights and 
standards at each intersection have 
been adapted to radio control by 
equipping them with antennas, tre- 
ceivers, decoders and electronic mech- 
anisms. To regulate timing of traffic 
signals, the Central Control Station 
will transmit coded radio tones to all 
locations. 

Radio receivers pick up the radio 
waves and decoders determine which 
messages are intended for each loca- 
tion. Immediately after intercepting 
messages, the decoder actuates the tim- 
ing mechanism of traffic signals as 
directed by central control. 


Decoders respond only to messages 
designed by code for intersections at 
which they are installed. For example, 
a code directed to Lincoln and Foster 
is ignored by decoders at all other 
locations. 

The most desirable signal timing 
is put into operation automatically 
each day, but it is modified as often 
as necessary to facilitate movement of 
traffic. In bad weather, the system can 
be operated manually from the Central 
Control Station. 
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Chicago decided to make the initial 
installation at an estimated cost of 
$50,000 only after every other known 
method was explored. These included 
possible use of electric utilities equip- 
ment and telephone cables 


The city now has centralized traffic 
control in the loop district, operated 
by a cable system from a control room 
in City Hall Loop trafiic through 78 
intersections will continue to be regu 


lated by this means 


According to Michel following the 
test peried it is planned to extend 
radio control of traffic signals to more 
of the 1,300 intersections pre 
equipped with stop and-go lights 
Only intersections of heavily unbal 
anced traffic would be involved in the 


new system. 


He added that the number of trafhic 
light intersections in Chicago are ex 
pected to double in the next five years 
It might then be worthwhile to have 
a total of about 450 trafhc signals 


equipped with the radio controls 


UCLA Offers 2 Courses 


for Enforcement Officials 


Two courses — one for police, the 
other for traffic court judges will be 
offered by University of California at 
Los Angeles from January 23rd to 
February 3rd. 


Basic training in traffic supervision 
will be offered for police in Western 
states at a two-week course beginning 
Jan. 23, 1956, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


The course is offered by the univer- 
sity in cooperation with International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. It will be held on the Los 
Angeles campus. 

The role of traffic courts in accident 
prevention will be the subject of a 
five-day conference to be held Jan. 30 
to Feb. 3, 1956, at the School of Law 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Attending will be judges, prosecu- 
tors, justices of the peace, attorneys, 
and court clerks from throughout the 
Western states. 

The conference is offered by the uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. 
It will be held in the law school build- 
ing, University Park, Los Angeles. 
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Highway Hi-Jinks 
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“That's a poor place to end the white line.’ 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
teaching your drivers. 


It's simple, effective and works wonders in 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 

It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD« — emicsvitte, PA. 














EFFECT OF IMPROVED LIGHTING 
UPON 
TOTAL NIGHTTIME ACCIDENTS 
MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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Effect of Street Lighting— 
From Page 9 


Cost of Modernizing Lighting to Conform 
to LE.S. Standards (American Standard Practice for 
Street and Highway Lighting) 
PER LAMPPOST 


Material 
Lamppost complete, including 
luminaire, lamp and ballast.... 
Lamppost foundation ......... 
TOTAL—per lamppost 


Labor 


$110 
80 
$190 


Total 


$370 
102 
$472 


PER MILE 

Lamppost complete, including 

luminaire, lamp and ballast......$13,520 $5,720 $19,240 
Lamppost foundations .................. 1,144 4,160 5,304 
TOTAL—Lampposts, per mile....$14,664 $9,880 $24,544 
On older Boulevards considerable 

rebuilding of underground 

system was necessary.............- as 
New cable and rearrangement 

of existing cables.................. 8,154 
TOTAL, PER MILE.......... SNE $50,884 

For the following calculations we have used a round 
figure of $50,000 per mile. 


$18,156 


3,228 4,956 


Cost of Nighttime Accidents 
es 40 @ $22,600 = $ 
pT REN 1290 @ 1,250 
4365 @ 


Fatal ........ 
Non-Fatal 
Property Damage 
Total cost - 


904,000 
1,612,500 
829,350 
$3,345,850 
Assuming, from results obtained in previous calcula- 
tions, that approximately 70 per cent of the nighttime acci- 
dents could be eliminated by improved lighting, we obtain: 
Possible annual sawing—70 per cent of $3,345,850 

= $2,342,095. 


Cost of Relighting 205 Miles of 
Park District Boulevards 
Average cost of $50,000 per mile multiplied by 205 
miles — $10,250,000. 


NIGHT ACCIDENT RATE PER MILLION VEHICLE MILES 
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$10,250,000 


= 4.38 
$2,342,095 


Accident rates for Chicago Park 
District Boulevards and Drives. 
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TABLE I. — Chicago Park District, all Boulevards and 





DAYLIGHT : 
Millions Millions 
o Accidents Per of 
Vehicle Accidents Million Veh. Miles Vehicle 
Year Miles F NF PD ¥ F NF PD T Miles F 


1936 643 4098 6.37 289 
1937 702 5283 7.53 316 
1938 704 4449 6.32 317 
1939 718 5541 7.72 323 
1940 764.3 1483 4480 5991 0.04 1.94 5.86 7.84 343.4 
1941 814.4 1588 4996 6611 0.03 1.95 6.14 8.12 365.9 
1942 656.6 1175 3242 4431 0.02 1.79 4.94 6.75 295.0 
1943 516.8 821 1883 2721 0.03 1.59 3.64 5.26 232.2 
1944 518.7 814 1982 2813 0.03 1 3.82 5.42 233.0 
1945 563.8 24 958 2142 3124 0.04 1.70 3.80 5.54 253.3 
1946 727.7 1244 3524 4780 0.02 1.71 4.84 6.57 3269 
1947 803.2 1325 3962 5313 0.03 1.65 4.93 6.61 360.8 
1948 843.2 1374 4909 6294 0.02 1.63 5.82 7.47 378.9 

1949 893. 1347 5852 7214 0.02 1.50 6.55 8.07 401.5 

1950 953. 1486 7261 8758 0.01 1.56 7.62 9.19 428.2 

1951 971.0 19 1488 7528 9035 0.02 1.53 7.75 9.30 436.3 

1952 976.7 23 1592 7155 8770 0.02 1.63 7.75 8.98 438.8 39 
1953 996. 1703 7230 8944 0.01 1.71 7.25 8.97 447.8 35 
1954 1024.4 22 1862 7419 9303 0.02 1.12 7.24 9.08 460.3 38 


Code: F—Fatal; NF—Non-Fatal; PD—Property Damage; T—Total. 


Therefore, we see that in a period of less than five 
years, the complete cost of relighting all Boulevards would 
be balanced by the savings in nighttime accidents. 


The elimination of this menace to night driving and the 
essential planning of an extensive program of street relight- 
ing is a responsibility resting upon every citizen and all 
who are working in the best interests of the General Public. 

Table I shows the day and night time accident rate per 
million vehicle miles for the interim of 1936 to 1954, 
inclusive. It should be noted that there was a marked 
decrease in both the day and night accident rate during 
the war years, 1942 to 1945 inclusive, when highway 
speeds were limited to 35 mph. It should also be noted 


RELATION OF ACCIDENT RATE 
TO AMOUNT OF STREET LIGHTING 
ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 


FOR ONE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 3i, 1949 
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Drives, Accident Rates and Vehicle Miles Traveled. 


DARK 
RATIO OF 
Accidents Per DAYLIGHT TO 
Accidents Million Veh. Miles DARK 
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3382 11.70 

4388 13.89 

4122 13.00 

4840 14.98 
1757 3520 5339 0.18 5.12 10.25 15.55 4.50 
1839 3728 5636 0.19 5.02 10.19 15.40 6.33 
1295 2600 3942 0.16 4.39 8.81 13.36 8.00 
906 1569 2519 0.19 3.90 6.76 10.85 6.33 
969 1537 2553 0.20 4.16 6.60 10.96 6.67 
1095 1913 3054 0.18 4.32 7.55 12.05 4.50 
1426 2863 4355 0.20 8.76 13.32 10.00 
1581 3239 4862 0.12 8.98 13.48 4.00 
1400 3818 5265 0.13 10.08 13.90 6.50 
1378 4719 6143 0.12 11.75 15.30 6.00 
1610 6118 7772 0.10 14.29 18.15 10.00 
1511 6090 7639 0.09 13.96 12.51 4.50 
1409 5091 6539 0.09 11.60 14.90 4.50 
1462 5224 6721 0.08 11.67 15.01 8.00 
1469 4705 6212 0.08 10.22 13.49 4.00 
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that there has been a gradual reduction in the night time 
accident rates since 1950, at which time the effect of im- 
proved street lighting on the Park District Boulevards 
began to show results. By the end of 1954—a total net 
reduction in the night accident rate of 25.7 per cent had 
been achieved below the 1940-1946 average due to the 
improved lighting on boulevards installed up to that time. 
As the lighting on more Park Boulevards is improved, it 
is anticipated that there wll be a continuing reduction in 
the night accident rate. THE END 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any orall of the catalogs listed. 








1. Aisle and Traffic Markers: This 
illustrated folder shows various types 
of equipment for marking floors and 
streets; a paint marker for painting 
aisle lines, cross walks, parking lines, 
etc.; aluminum stencils for painting 
giant-letter warning signs on pave- 
ments; steel or cast iron traffic but- 
tons for cross walks or lanes; con- 
crete street markers; traffic lights. 
Sargent & Sowell, Inc. 

2. First Aid Kits: This illustrated 
bulletin describing unit-type first aid 
kits features equipment suitable for 
trucks, buses, aircraft and other ve- 
hicles. Pac-Kit Co. 

3. “More Effective Police Power”’: 
Illustrated, 16-page booklet describes 
police motorcycle equipment and its 
use. Featured are solo motorcycles, 
service cars and side cars. Acces- 
sories designed especially for these 
vehicles included. Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co. 

4. Accident Viz-U-Lizer: Litera- 
ture introduces a Viz-U-Lizer consist- 
ing of highway patterns mounted on 
fiber board. Designed in three inter- 
changeable sections the Viz-U-Lizer 
makes it possible to stimulate many 
types of intersections. Sales-Aid Co. 


5. Reduce Traffic Accidents: Ex- 
planation in folder form on how to 
reduce traffic accidents by the breath 
test for alcohol. Simple, portable, an 
apparatus for measurement of alcohol 
content of the breath, accurate, rapid, 
scientific, proves innocence or guilt. 
Stephenson Corp. 

6. Trafficone System: A circular 
illustrates and describes the Traffi- 
cone System for traffic control. Traffi- 
cone is made of rubber yet has steel- 
like appearance and when properly 
spaced on streets, highways, or for 
barricades, traffic control is forcefully 
maintained. Interstate Rubber Prod- 
ucts Corp. 
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From Page 19 

the decisions and policy of the Com- 
mittees, and the Council wishes to re- 
cord its appreciation. Lack of office 
space has hampered their work, but 
they have done a grand job in spite 
of this and other difficulties.” 

Sound familiar ? 


Ski Safety 

Some 2,000 persons enrolled in a 
mass ski clinic sponsored by the Utah 
Deseret News and Telegram with co- 
operation of the Winter Sports Section 
of the Utah Safety Council. 

The clinic, directed by Alf Engan, 
former national champion and Olym- 
pic ski team coach, met on successive 
Saturdays for five weeks beginning 
November 19, and employed 70 ex- 
pert instructors who gave free lessons 
in every phase of the sport. 


The primary purpose of the school 
was to develop accident-free skiers. 
The clinic met successively at Alta, 
Brighton, and Little Mountain. 


Meet "Mr. Egghead” 

The Traffic Safety Division of the 
Arizona Highway Department has 
recently introduced a new cartoon char- 
acter who will be known as ‘Mr. Egg- 
head.’ According to Charles Pember- 
ton, safety director, Arizona State 
Highway Commission, Phoenix, “Mr. 
Egghead goes to the doctor and dentist 
regularly . . . is careful about his diet 
... gets proper exercise . . . expects to 
live to a ripe old age... but... 
every day he repeats his dangerous 
driving habits that may cost him his 
life at any time.’ According to Pem- 
berton, ‘““Mr. Egghead’’—or a reason- 
able facsimile thereof—may be found 
in 47 other states besides Arizona. 


Parade Idea 
Robert W. Jackson, director of Pub- 
lic Relations, National Automobile 
Club, has suggested a means of ex- 
ploiting safety in the many parades 


annually viewed by millions of people 
throughout the nation. 

The suggestion is simply to install 
bumper-to-bumper signs on the top of 
a new automobile at the end of each 
parade. The signs would read, ‘This 
is the end of the parade. Please walk 
and drive safely.” 

Jackson points out that this would 
not only serve as a reminder to people 
reviewing the parade, but would also 
reach radio and television audiences. 
He believes that automobiles for this 
purpose could easily be obtained from 
automobile dealers who are eager to 
display new models, and that this 
might well become a feature of every 
parade in the country. 


San Diego Fund Drive 

The San Diego County Traffic 
Safety Council is seeking a total 
budget of $25,000 for its 1956 opera- 
tions. This figure has been set by the 
finance and executive committees and 
approved by the Board of Directors, 
in advance of the campaign for funds 
which started November 15 and runs 
through the middle of December. Ron- 
ald T. Strong, president of the coun- 
cil, has asked members of the Board 
and others interested to spend at least 
two days in personal solicitation, and 
the council is tying the membership 
drive in with the S-D Day promotion. 
The San Diego County Traffic Safety 
Council recently became a chapter of 
the National Safety Council. THE END 

Dade County Council 


Jacob I. Jackson, formerly assistant 
director of traffic safety, State of In- 
diana, has been named executive di- 
rector of the recently organized Dade 
County, Florida, Citizens Safety Coun- 
cil in Miami. 


Eyes for the Road 


From Page 11 
their distance glasses. A great service 
can be performed by licensing bureaus 
if this is done. 

Eyes for the road may require glasses 
to make them safe and efficient— 
whether or not these glasses make 
vision clearer. Visual acuity is vital 
to safety—but its importance should 
not be over-rated, nor emphasized to 
exclusion of other visual skills. 

Eyes, behind the wheel of a power- 
ful car, should be as skillful as pos- 
sible. They must have sharp eyesight 
—but only when they also have many 
other visual skills for effective seeing 
can any driver truthfully say, “My 
eyes are perfect for driving.” 

THE END 
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“Those poor devils 


N J USTACHIOED, bulky and calm, Jack 
M Philip stood on the bridge of the 
U.S.S. Texas, watching his gunners pour 
fire into the Spanish men-of-war fleeing 
Santiago harbor. 

Only a few days before, another American 
ship had accidentally fired at the Texas. 
Philip had responded by signalling : “Thanks, 
good line, but a little over.” 

Now enemy shells were whistling over his 
head from desperate vessels doomed to de- 
struction. As the Texas raced past the flam- 
ing, riddled Vizcaya, that Spanish battleship 
exploded. 

Instantly, a great victorious shout sprang 
up on the 7exas. But Captain Philip quickly 
silenced it: 

“Don’t cheer, men; those poor devils are 
dying.” 

A bold captain who ran a happy ship, Jack 
Philip was already something oga friendly 
hero to his men. But this one semence, more 
than all his bravery, made him a hero of 
the Spanish-American War to millions of 
Americans. 

For Americans prize gallantry. Gallantry 
is part of the great heritage — part of the 
strength — of the American people. And 
today, it is this strength—the strength of 
165 million Americans — which forms the 
real guarantee behind one of the world’s 
finest investments: United States Series E 
Savings Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a good idea for any 
American to buy Savings Bonds regularly 
and hold on to them. Start today! 


The U.S. Government doe 


not pay for this advertisement. It is 
Advertising Council and the agazine ublishers of America, 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
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An Official Inspection Program utilizing 


WEAVER SAFETY LANE* EQUIPMENT 


will assure safer vehicles on highways 


Vehicles with faulty brakes, headlights, and steering 
kill and cripple your citizens... cost a staggering sum 
in lost wages, medical expenses, and cost of insurance. 
What action are YOU taking to cut the toll? 

The State of New Jersey dealt with the problem by 
instituting a program of Official Vehicle Inspection 
and cut traffic deaths 30% the first year. What they 
can do, YOU CAN DO. 

Weaver Safety Lane Equipment will assure quick, 
easy, error-proof checking of brakes, headlights, and 
wheel alignment of all vehicles. It fits all inspection 


programs including state owned and operated... 
municipally operated ... and those where car dealers 
and repair shops are the approved method of check- 
ing. This is the same equipment that is used by most 
Official Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 
world. Cost is no obstacle to such a program. A nomi- 
nal fee for each inspection will easily cover operating 
expenses and return the outlay for equipment. Write 
today for full facts on a proven inspection program 
that works. There is no charge or obligation of any 
kind. 
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*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


, | 
Safety Lamed ARt MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 








